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ABSTRACT 

The study^s purpose was to develoj^ test^ and revise 
a course on the topic of leadership development in vocational 
education to be used on an inservice basis by vocational educators at 
all program levels. A correspondence study method was chosen to meet 
the need for individualization of instruction while not relying on 
the individual to structure his own program. Participant data showed 
participants were more likely to be high school teachers than 
post-high school educators and more likely to be from 

non-metropolitan areas. Women were less likely to enroll than men but 
more likely to complete the course after enrolling. Trade and 
industrial educators were less likely to enroll in and complete the 
course than personnel from other subject areas. Most participants 
felt the course was equal to or better than on-campus courses^ met a 
participant need, was appropriate to correspondence study, and 
recommended similar courses be developed. The fact that the type of 
credit granted for the course was not determined at the beginning and 
the demands of other activities influenced non-irespondents and 
non^completers . Accuracy of the study's generalizations was limited 
since grant monies were available for materials. Th*=^ revised course 
syllabus is included in the nine appendixes. (AG) 
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PREFACE 

This study was conducted pursuant tc an EPDA 553 grant from the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Division of Vc\iational and Technical Education, Board of 
Vocational Education and Rehabilitation for the State of Illinois (Contract No.: 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

Orientation to the Problem 

Change is an accepted way of life in America, and has always been part 
of the national heritage (Trachtenberg, 1964). The long-term change in the 
composition of the labor force is one of the most significant in America's 
history. Since the early 1950 's, white-collar workers have out numbered blue- 
collar workers, and now account for 47% of the labor force (Wolfbein, 1971: 46). 
American society is now based on what Drucker (1968: 264) terms a "knowledge 
economy'*; where knowledge is the major cost, investment and product of the 
largest segment of the labor force. Since knowledge results in as well as 
from change, the rate at which change occurs in a "knowledge society" can be 
expected to increase. 

Most individuals being educated today can expect to live and work well 
past the year 2000 r The rate at which change is occurring and knowledge is 
being developed has and will continue to create problems for individuals in 
society. The success of education in solving some of the problems of individuals 
will depend on its ability to adapt to the changing educational demands of a 
dynamic post-industrial society. Individuals should begin viewing education 
as preparation for adaptation to a changing role in society^ rather than pre- « 
paration for a specific role or job (Willers, 1971: 10). 

The idea has often been expressed that education should be continuous 
throughout life and should be integrated in and serve as a focus for life's 
activities (Faure, e t al ., 1972; Lavin, 1972; Simpson, 1972; Wedell, 1970). 
A ^'learning society" as described by Faure and others (1972: 183) is one where 
such an educational philosophy is practiced, and where education includes the 
traditional prescriptive, structured experiences as well as living experiences. 
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The living educational experiences would be achieved through the redistribution 
ot teaching In time, space and method wit' the emphasis on the knowledge and 
competence an individual possesses, not on the process used to become knowl- 
edgeable 01 competent. The knowledge and competences acquired would include, 
however » the knowledge of how to and competence to acquire additional learning 
through the most appropriate methods. There are indications Ui,i . America may 
be very close to realizing this most Important of the goals of the learning 
society. 

One of the most comprehensive studies of the education activities of 
the American adult population v;as conducted by Johnstone and Rivera (1965: 
1-2). It indicates that »n estimated 25 million adults had been Involved in 
some form of learning during the twelve month period ending in June, 1962, 
and that close to half of the adult population engages actively in the acquisi- 
tion of new knowledge after they leave school. It is reported that an estim- 
ated 70% of the adult population have something they are Interested in learning, 
even though only Indicated a readiness to pursue their Interest (Johnstone 
and Rivera, 1965: 15). Additionally, the segments of the population identified 
by Johnstone and Rivera (1965: 20) as most likely to participate in adult ed- 
ucation, are Increasing at a rate greater than that of the population as a 
whole, and will thus Increase the demand for adult education. 

Continuing Education for Professionals 
The need for lifelong, or continuing education will be most pronounced 
for individuals in professional occupations^ where extensive use is made oi 
knowledge. One of the common characteristics among professional occupations 
is the recognition .^Iven in their codes of ethics, or elsewhere, to education 
as a lifelong obligation (McGlothlin, 1960). According to Houle (1969: 60), 
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the need for continuing professional education is the result of '^the widening 

gap between available knowledge and its full utilization in practice''. It is 

Houle's (1969: 56-7) contention that the concept of professionalism cannot 

survive without continuing education: 

While continuing education will not cure all the 
problems of the professions, without it no cure is 
possible. The task for this generation is to work, 
amid all the distractions and complexities of 
practice, to aid the individual, either alone or in 
his natural work groups, constantly to refine his 
sensitivities, to enlarge his conceptions, and to 
increase his capacity to discharge the responsibil- 
ities his work requires as that is seen in the 
larger contexts of his own personality and the 
society of which he is a part. 

There is wide-spread concern over the lack of participation by profes- 
sionals in continuing education programs (Knox, 1973: 16). The data from the 
Johnstone and Rivera study (1965: 75) shows that only about half of all 
professionals participated in some form of education in the twelve month period 
ending in June, 1962, and, while no data are presented, it can be assumed that 
not all of those who were reported to have engaged in further learning were 
pursuing topics designed to increase their competence as a practitionet . The 
causes of the failure of professionals to recognize a need for continuing 
education are not fully understood, but Knox (1972: 9-10) believes that it is 
often due to the unavailability of such programs, which results in feelings of 
complacency on the part of practitioners. However, given the opportunity to 
participate in meaningful continuing education programs, practitioners are 
generally receptive to and quick to acknowledge the value of such programs. 

Each profession has characteristics and needs which are unique, and 
others which are common to all professions. .Ml professions are characterized 
by a concern for the education of each of their members throughout their career, 
with preprofessional preparation as the first step, and other mechanisms 
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available for the continued development of practitioners (Vollmer and Mills, 
1966: 153; Houle, 1969: 54; Evans, 1972)* Experience has shown that it is 
impossible to crowd everything a beginning practitioner needs into his pre- 
servlce preparation. Rather it is up to each profession to make sure It is 
learned later (Houle, 1969: 58-9). 

Inservice Education 

The terms inservice education and continuing education have similar 
meanings, with the latter term the broader of the two. Inservice education is 
generally used to designate education directly related to one's role as a 
practicing educator, while continuing education is used to describe educa- 
tional activities of the inservice type in other professions, but is not 
necessarily restricted only to profession-related educational activities. 

Within education, it is widely recognized that a teacher's initial 

professional preparation is no longer adequate, if indeed it ever has been, 

for a lifelong career (Crabtree and Hughes, 1969; Houle, 1969; Wolansky, 1969). 

Insiirvice education is defined by Hill (1971: 73) as: 

...the continuing education of a person who has 
previously developed the basic competencies re- 
quired for entry into a position on the teaching 
team. The purpose of inservice education is to 
improve the educator's performance within his or 
her current educational role, a role for which he 
or she previously has been prepared. 

To this Rubin (1971: 36) would add the need for inservice education programs 

to increase the teacher's options, to provide him with the necessary tools^ 

resources, and support, and to relate directly to problems he encounters in 

his work. 

Inservice education programs generally occur in one of three settings; 
the organization, the temporary group, or the individual (Know, 1972: 12). 
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Inservice programs for teachers which occur In the organizational setting 
generally involve all the members of a given department, school building or 
school unit, and are designed to meet the coiumon needs of all participating 
individuals, or the specific needs cf the organization unit, but seldom focus 
on the specific concerns of any one individual, with the possible exception of 
the program organizer. 

Inservice programs taking place in the temporary group setting include 
graduate, post-graduate and short courses, workshops, conferences, and other 
programs offered by colleges of education and other sponsoring agencies* Due 
to the close ties between graduate credit and advancement on salary schedules 
at all levels of education, a very large part of the inservice efforts by 
educators is concentrated in programs offering advanced degrees, certificates 
and graduate credit. While programs of this type can be very stimulating, 
they seldom center on specific individual needs, and almost always take place 
in a setting psychologically and physically removed from the environment in 
which the changed behavior is to occur; i.e., the practitioner's actual cli.ss- 
room or school (AlJen, 1971: 113). It is sometimes stated that a graduate 
class should not enro..l persons from a single organization, since this likely 
will ensure that the needs of the group will determine the course coi'tent, 
rather than allowing the content to be determlued by a previously filed, 
generalized course outline. 

The final setting described by Knox (1972: 12) is where an individual 
"studies on his own or with guidance, but without interaction with other par- 
ticipantSv'' It would seem that the type of individual that is generally 
thought to represent the educated man - the mature, independent, knowledge 
seeking, self -evolving individual ~ would be well served by this pattern of 
inservice education. It is widely recognized that the trend in education at 
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all levels is toward this pattern of education for students, in anticipation 
of developing mature, independent, knowledge seeking, self-evolving individuals, 
i.e., educated men and women. Inservice programs In the organization or tem- 
porary group settings have been supported with resources provided by society 
and encouraged by salary schedules or promotions in rank or job assignment, 
whereas inservice programs in the individual setting have received little 
support at most levels of education, even though such independent study is 
expected of all members of the profession. 

The current status of inservice education is illustrated by Robert N. 
Bush (1971: 38) as he quotes from testimony given by Dr. Don Caries before 
the Congressional Sub-Committee on Education (1967): 

In-service teacher training is the slum of American 
education-disadvantaged , poverty-stricken, neglected, 
psychologically isolated, whittled (sic) with exploita- 
tion, and. broken promises, and conflict. 

The problem with inservice education, as Bush (1971: 39) sees it, is that it 
started over 50 years ago, at a time when a large number of teachers were not 
well prepared and, while that has changed, inservice education has not. In 
fact, as Allen (1971: 109) says, '*jt is difficult to find anyone in the pro- 
fession, from teacher to administrator to school of education faculty member, 
who has a good word to say about in-service courses.** 

While the major responsibility for inservice education must be accepted 
by each individual vocational educator. Hill (1971: 80) notes that **administra- 
tors and inservice teacher educators have the responsibility for providing 
resources, the environment and the time to make this continuing education 
possible." It is assumed that individual educators or administrators have the 
capability, the desire, and the resources to develop and implement programs of 
in^jervice education. 

Other problems besetting inservice education as it is currently structured 
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Include; the conflicting philosophies of many persons responsible for program 
development » the attempt to provide a single approach in meeting the needs of 
all educators y and the failure to closely tie such programs to improved practice* 
The "defect** and '^growth*' philosophies of inservice education are identified by 
Jackson (1971: 22-6) and, depending on the point~of~view or extent to which the 
person responsible identifies with either of these two philosophical positions , 
can have a dramatic effect on program operation. 

The **defects'* approach is based on some perceived weakness in the prac- 
titioner and is designed to ^*remedy^* it. The '^defects** philosophy assumes that 
teachers are in need of remediation or repair, with ignorance of or lack of 
exposure to the latest innovations in education among the most common of the 
"defects". As Jackson (1971: 21) says, "They suffer from one of the most 
feared conditions in our society: premature obsolescence." Usually, the per- 
sons suggesting a remedy for this condition have somehow miraculously avoided 
the malady themselves. Subscribers to this philosophy would have teachers 
believe that the profession is changing so rapidly that yesterday's theories 
no longer apply to today's conditions. Obviously the wide-spread emphasis on 
inservice education for teachers reflects poorly on the education profession if 
one views it from the defects perspective. 

On the other hand, the "|*rowth" point-of-view is based on the idea that 
education is very complex, so it is impossible for anyone to know everything 
about it, but it is both possible and important for practitioners to grow in 
their knowledge of it. Since the single most important souLce of knowledge 
about education comes from involvement in the practice of educi^tion, then 
inservice programs that increase the benefit derived from experience contribute 
to practitioner growth (Jackson; 1971: 28). The "growth" philosophy is in 
keeping with the principles that are commonly considered to be important 
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attributes of a profession. 

Another problem with current inscrvice education practices is the recurr- 
ing attempt that is made to, as Bus /I: 64) puts it, develop "a global 
training program thai would meet the needs of all teachers - young, old, experi- 
enced, inexperienced .... " Knox (1972: 10) points out that each professional 
field has a unique set of characteristics and needs that are, or at least ought 
to be, reflected in the types of programs that arc offered. But beyond this, 
there seems to be wide-spread agreement that inservice education programs ought 
to consider the individual needs of practitioners, be relevant to problems of 
actual practice, and be evaluated on the basis of improved practitioner compe- 
tence (Allen, 1971: 113; Bush, 1971: 56; Lippitt and Fox, 1971; Rubin, 1971: 
263-76). 

Inservice education, like society and other areas of education can change, 
indeed must change. In the words of Ralph Tyler (1971: 15), "In-service train- 
ing of the future will not be limited to college and university campuses or to 
school buildings but will be carried on in a variety of settings related to the 
problems and resources to be dealt with." No longer will such programs be 
designed to "shape" teachers, rather they will be used to assist, support, and 
encourage them in their endeavors to improve themselves aad their profession. 

Inservice Needs in Vocational Education 
Although a number of factors have, in combination, resulted in a very 
high need for inservice education by a larpe number of vocational educators, 
the aajor factor has been ^he rapid expansion taking place in vocational educa- 
tion. Kay (1970) reports that student enrollments in vocational education went 
from 4.2 million to 8.0 million, and the number of occupational teachers went 
from 85 thousand to 167 thousand in the si : year period beginning in 1963 and 
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ending In 1969. Table 1 shows the Increased employment of vocational educators » 
by occupational areas, for the last four years of this period, and Indicates 
that not all areas have been equally effected by the rapid expansion that has 
taken place* 

TABLE 1 

raJMBER OF VOC/\TIONAL EDUCATION TEACHERS BY 
OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORY FOR YEARS 1965 AND 1969^ 



Occupational Category 


1965 


1969 


Change 


%Change 


Agriculture 


17,608 


12,565 


-5,043 


-29 


Distribution 


7,200 


9,741 


2,541 


+35 


Health 


3,A29 


8,876 


5,447 


+159 


Home Economics 


31,243 


31,845 


tm 


+2 


Office 


15,850 


37,923 


22,073 


+139 


Technical 


9,213 


13,488 


4,275 


+46 


Trades and Industry 


39,804 


50,592 


10,788 


+27 


Other 


2,335 


2,087 


-248 


-11 


Total 


109,136 


166,898 


57,762 


+53 



Adapted from U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Report of the Analysis Group : Vocational Education Review 
T ask Force , Unpublished planning document, September, 1970. 
p!3-15. 



While it would appear that the supply has been able to keep pace with the 
demand, what In fact has occured Is the "lowering'* of the certification 
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requirements for vocational teachers in many states, enabling them to meet 

increased demands for such personnel* 

If the state's pool of potential vocational teachers 
increases in any one subject area^ the real require- 
ments for certification will be raised until they may 
actually reach the requirements specified in the state 
plan* Refusal to issue certificates until they are 
required for employment prevents formation of a pool of 
certified people who might be less qualified than those 
who could be certified later (Evans, 1971: 242)* 

The practice of certifying only those persons who are, or are about to 
be employed as vocational educators would indicate that demands for pre-service 
and inservice programs will be» or at least ought to be, very high during 
periods of rapid expansion. Of the 166,898 vocational educators in the United 
States in 1969, 58,324 were enrolled in prcservice vocational teacher training 
programs and 52,350 were enrolled in inservice programs (HEW, 1970: 19). The 
nature of the inservice programs reported is not indicated, but it is probable 
that most result from enrollments in degree programs at the undergraduate, or 
graduate levels, or from individuals purusing additional college credit for 
salary and/or certification purposes* The wide-spread practice of counting 
an individual in each class in which he is enrolled would indicate that the 
52,350 enrollment figure represents an underestimate of the amount of study 
per individual and an overestimate of the number of individuals participating 
in Inservice vocational education courses* 

There is little question that \^ocatlonal educators have both economic 
and professional pressure placed on them to continue formal study throughout 
their careers* It is only natural that they should be most interested in see- 
ing programs developed that will permit them to satisfy both pressures simul- 
taneously* Crabtree and Hughes (1969) surveyed the inservice needs of Home 
Economics teachers in Missouri, 80Z of whom had their baccalaureate degree and. 
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understandably > found a great concern that Inservlce programs offer graduate 
credit whenever possible. National studies of the educational attainment of 
vocational educators Indicate that over 73% have a baccalaureate degree or 
higher (Evans and Wlens, 1973; Kay, 1970). Thus, It is likely that most voca- 
tional educators, like the participants in the Crabtree and Hughes study (1969), 
would prefer Inservlce programs that carry graduate credit. 

Developing Inservlce Programs for Vocational Education 
Vocational education personnel are generally not interchangeable between 
the areas of occupation specialization that are found in programs of vocational 
education. For example, data from a study by Kay (1970) indicate that 32% cf 
the distributive education teachers claim office occupations as a second area, 
while 11% of the office occupations teachers clairn distributive education as a 
S''£cond area. A similar overlap exists between technical educators and trade 
and industrial instructors, with 19% of the technical education Instructors 
claiming trade and industrial education as a second area and 12% of the trade 
and industrial instructors making the same claim for technical education* 
Nearly 20% of all vocational teachers (all levels combined) reported additional 
specialties. 

The sharp lines that exist between areas of occupational specialization 
must be considered in the design of inservlce programs for vocational educators. 
Caution must be used in specifying generalized solutions in a curriculum area 
composed of the independent units that make up vocational education. It can be 
argued that the elements of vocational education that ought tc unite practi- 
Cionetd are more important than the elements of occupational specialization 
that seem to make united action difficult, but failure to recognize the import 
of differences can lead to disappointing results. 
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Inservice education for vocational educators can be divided into two 
components; a professional or general component, and a special interest or 
occupational specialty component. Programs directed tovard the general or pro- 
fessional inservice needs of vocational educators have a large number of poten- 
tial participants, but are generally met with a less than enthusiastic response 
due to their usually minimal relationship to the most pressing problems of 
actual practice, and to the fact that the objectives of the persons designing 
these programs are often very different from those of the persons participating 
in them (Bohn, 1969). On the other hand, while courses and programs dealing 
with each of the occupational specialties within vocational education might be 
met with greater enthusiasm, the limited overlap between the specialty areas 
automatically reduces the potential enrollees in each such offering, thus making 
them economically less feasible. 

Given the reduced potential audience for courses and programs in spec- 
ialty areas and the fact that there are many sub-specialties within each of 
these areas, and considering that the persons charged with the responsibility 
for developing these inservice offerings are generally more closely attuned to 
the general needs of the profession than to the specific needs of a given 
occupational specialty, it is predictable that most programs designed for 
continuing education are likely to meet only the professional or general com- 
ponent of continuing education, with the individual vocational educator left on 
his own to upgrade his competency in his occupational specialty. 

The responsibility for inservice education programs is usually assumed 
to be that of the local program administrator, but in all likelihood the great- 
est amount of inservice education for vocational educators, outside degree 
programs, is individually planned and voluntarily pursued (Evans, 1971: 254), 
and is most likely to be concerned with his or her occupational specialty. 
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Unfortunately » in times of rapid program expansion experlencf*d administrators 
are In great demand but short supply. This has led Evans (1971: 240) to conclude 
that "the combination of a shortage of administrators and the recruitment of an 
untrained teaching staff has created a real crisis in inservice teacher ed- 
ucation." It would appear that this crisis has several diiriensionSy including 
the development of programs to meet the general and special inservice needs of 
vocational educators and the preparation of individuals to provide leadership 
and support for programs of inservice education, as well as the many other 
programs of vocational education. 



Statement of the Problem 
The problems related to inservice teacher education in vocational educa- 
tion are in part due to the failure of the profession to identify and train 
potential leaders at all program levels. 

At the local level, vocational education leadership 
potential is rarely surveyed until an administrative 
opening has occurred through death, resignation, or 
expansion of the program. Then the local school 
officials try to identify an Individual who can be 
immediately promoted and later trained* 

Since no one has been selected and trained by design, 
the person best trained by accident is often selected. 
(Evans, 1971: 260). 

Since the failure to identify and prepare adeqtiate numbers of vocational 
educators for leadership roles at all program levels in the profession has con- 
tributed to many of the current problems confronting vocational educators, it 
would seem to be an appropriate topic around which to develop an inservice 
education program. The purpose of this study was to develop, test and revise 
a course on the topic of leadership development in vocational education to be 
used on an inservice basis by vocational educators at all program levels. 
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The many criticisms directed towards inservice education as it is cur- 
rently structured, have resulted in a recent proposal that individualized 
inservice education programs be developed. Stillwell (1969) favors an individ- 
ualized inservice education program that would permit educators to select 
materials based on their own professional needs, with the pacing of instruction 
and time spent in reviewing materials determined by the educator. Hill (3 971), 
believes a much broader approach is required for individualized inservice pro- 
grams to be successful: 

Individualized inservice education will be possible 
only if there is a wide variety of inservice oppor- 
tunities from which to choose . Short intensive 
courses, summer school courses, extension courses 
taught within the school in which the teacher is 
working, two-way televised courses, independent study 
which may Include action research or a thorough study 
of the literature should be providec by colleges and 
universities, often in cooperation with local or state 
educational agencies and/or industry (Hill, 1971: 82), 

A number of educators have advocated involving teachers in the planning 
and implementation of inservice education programs as a possible means of avoid- 
ing many of the ills of current programs (Bush, 1971; Evans, 1971; Lippitt and 
Fox, 1971; Rubin, 1971). However, Knox (1973: 5) cautions that any program of 
inservice education ^^that relies too heavily on the individual to guide his 
own learning activities is vulnerable to near-sightedness.'' It is unlikely 
that individual practitioners will be as familiar with new knowledge and prac-* 
tice as are universities, professional associations and other agencies which 
sponsor or support inservice activities. It is equally unlikely that these 
agencies will be aware of the specific problems confronting individual practi^ 
tioners, thereby creating a need for cooperatively developed programs. 

The apparent need for stress on individualization of instruction, while 
avoiding reliance on each individual structuring his own inservice program. 
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led to a decision to explore correspondence study as a vehicle for inservice 
education in leadership. The correspondence study method has among its charac- 
teristics many of the features considered desirable in individual inservice 
education programs* Study by correspondence requires participants to be self- 
disciplined, organized, systematic, capable of following written directions, 
capable of applying prior knowledge to a problem situation, and capable of 
expression in an intelligent, concise, logical manner (Wedemeyer and Childs, 
1961: 26-27). Since these are virtues educators seek to instill in students, 
it seems natural than they should desire programs that permit them to develop 
and practice these very same intellectual skills. Not all persons studying by 
correspondence acquire these characteristics, but if they complete a corres- 
pondence course they are sure to have made some progress in their development. 
Among the advantages cited for correspondence study are the following: 

1. It makes education accessible to persons who are geogra^aically 
isolated. 

2. The start, length and pacing of instruction arc flexible and 
usually under the control of the student. 

3. It is particularly appropriate for instruction on very specialized 
topics, for which few students could be assembled for a class. 

4. It provides an educational alternative for those who for financial, 
or other reasons cannot participate in resident programs. 

5. Students receive individualized instruction, comparable to the 
tutorial mode that is usually cited as an ideal model for grad- 
uate study. 

(Houle, 1965; Bittner and Mallory, 1933). 
A variation of the independent study method usually employed in corre- 
spondence Instruction which would appear promising as a form of inservice 
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education Is the group correspondence study technique. Wedemeyer (1961: 31) 

provides the following rationale for this technique: 

The group study method has great flexibility. It can be 
a fairly formal method, involving periodic instruction by 
a visiting teacher in addition to correspondence work, or 
it can be quite informal, serving a group, only one of whose 
members Is a registered student. 

The group study method is designed for small groups of from 
6-13 persons. Such groups usuaJly cannot be served by 
regular classes. 

In addition to its economy, the group study method has these 
other advantages: 



1. It Is a satisfactory method of providing guidance 
and Instruction to both formal and informal groups. 

2. It combines discussion and group experiences as 
well as opportunities for individual learning. 

3. It develops leadership abilities in participants. 

4. It places emphasis on individual preparation and 
study as prelude to group experience and discussion. 

5. It takes pressure off of campus instructors and 
leads to development of off-campus group leaders 
who are competent to instruct within the group 
study framework, while working from a correspondence 
study guide. 



Experiments have shown that this method may be an answer — 
for mature learners — to the impasse that some observers 
think has now been reached in adult education. Group learn- 
ing may also offer special implications for college level 
instruction and even for secondary level instruction. 

Correspondence study is used in a number of countries for the inservlce 
education of teachers, and has been used in the past for such purposes in the 
United States (Erdos, 1967). When the "new math" programs were being introduced 
in the United States during the early sixties^ the University of Wisconsin 
developed a mathematics correspondence course designed to help teachers adjust 
to the new emphasis without the necessity of interrupting their current assign- 
ment to be retrained. In fact, Erdos (1967: 7) indicates that success with 
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Inservlce teacher education occurs *'vhen the practical work prescribed for 
students requires experimental work In their classrooms and reports upon It, so 
that their correspondence study of theory Is Integrated with their service as 
teachers.** 

For these reasons It was decided to explore the use of both the individ- 
ual and group correspondence instruction methods in this study. 

Definition of Terms 
Before proceeding further, it will be helpful to have a common under- 
standing of some of the Important terms that have not previously been c^efined, 
but are used in the remainder of this study. 

1. Participant: Any individual who officially enrolled in the 
prototype course with the expectation of meeting all the course 
requirements and receiving the equivalent of 2 semester hours 
of either graduate or undergraduate credit was considered to 

be a participant. 

2. Field school: A field school was a school where the prototype 
course materials were tested and/or evaluated by a group of not 
more than twelve faculty members who met to discuss the course 
topics. Tape recordings of each of the group meetings were 
submitted to the Investigator for review and comment and were 
also used in revising the prototype course materials at the end 
of the testing phase of this study, 

3. Field School Participant: Any participant from a field school 
who officially enrolled in the prototype course on a group 
basis with the intention of meeting^the requirements for re- 
ceiving university credit will be referred to in this study 
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as a field school participant. 

4. Individual Participant; Any participant, not affiliated with 
one of the field schools, who enrolled in the prototype course 
on an individual basis is referred to as an individual partici- 
pant. 

5. Non-starters: Any participant who failed to submit at least 
one lesson was considered to have been a non-starter. 

6. Completer; Any participant who completed all prototype 
course requirements and was assigned a grade was considered 
a completer. 

7. Completion Rate: The completion rate for the prototype 
course was computed using the National University Extention 
Association formula (itlathicson , 1971: 53): 

Completion Rate = completions 

total enrollments - non-starts 

Limitations of the Study 

The developmental nature of this study, with its absence of experimental 
controls, reflects the interest of the investigator in assembling and testing 
a carefully worked out set of course materials as a means of gathering infonna- 
tion about the viability of using correspondence study techniques in presenting 
inservice education to practicing vocational educators and the associated 
problems of doing so. 

Although the participants and schools used in this study were selected 
from a nationally drawn stratified random sample of vocational educators and 
vocational schools, they were selected on a non-random basis; i.e., on their 
individual or, in the case of the field schools, collective interest in 
O 
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continuing professional development , as expressed by their responses to the 
questionnaire used in the Evans and Wlens (1973) study. The continuing educa- 
tion topics Included in that study » the expressed interest in each topic , and 
the preferred method of instruction are summarized in Table 2. 

All course materials » including the textbook, and course instruction were 
provided at no cost to the student , other than the postage required to mail 
lessons to the course instructor. This was an atypical situation , which limits 
the generalizability of the findings from this study. 

A frequently cited advantage of correspondence study is the flexibility 
given students in starting, pacing and completing course work (Houle, 1965; 
Erdos, 1967; Bittner and Mallory, 1933). Due to the nature of the grant used 
to fund this study, it was necessary to set specif ic, and rather restrictive 
time limits within which the course could be completed at no cost. 

The time span in which the prototype course was to have been completed, 
early March to mid-June, is typically a very busy time of the school year for 
vocational educators at all program levels. The completion date was eventually 
moved back to mid-July to make it possible for a greater number of individuals 
and schools to complete the course. 

Individuals enrolling as participants in the testing of the prototype 
course did so with the understanding that they would receive two semester hours 
of undergraduate credit, though they knew that approval had been requested for 
graduate credit. It was only after the testing phase of this study was nearly 
completed that a favorable decision was reached regarding the awarding of grad- 
uate credit to persons eligible for such credit. Based on evidence from the 
Evans and Wlens Study indicating that 77% of their respondents held at least a 
baccalaureate degree and would be eligible for graduate credit » this could be 
a very significant limitation. 
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CHAPTER II 

REVIEW OF RESEARCH AND RELATED LITERATURE 
The History u£ Correspondence Study 

The earliest known program of correspondence study in the United States 
dates back to 1728» at which time Caleb Phillipps placed an advertisement in 
the Boston Gazette offering to provide high quality shorthand instruction by 
mail (Katz, 1973: 5-7). Until the recent discovery of this advertisement, 
the Toussaint-Langenscheidt Correspondence School in Europe, founded in 1856, 
was believed to have been the earliest program of correspondence study 
(MacKenzie, Christensen, and Rigby, 1968: 24). This school developed the 
Toussaint-Langenscheidt method of language instruction that was widely accepted 
by educators outside correspondence study (Bittner and Mallory, 1933: 10). 
The school remained in operation until the beginning of World War II. 

The stimulus for the development of correspondence instruction in this 
country came, in large measure, from two sources; 1) William Rainey Harper, 
a leader In the Chautauqua movement and later first president of the University 
of Chicago^ and 2) Thomas J. Foster, publisher of the Shenandoah Herald and 
founder of the International Correspondence Schools. 

The Chautauqua movement was started in 1874 by a Methodist assembly at 
Lake Chautatiqua, New Yprk (Noffsinger, 1926; 108). The purpose of the assembly 
was to better prepare Sunday school teachers, but it soon developed a complete 
summer school program, with offerings extending far beyond the religious courses 
that had characterized its beginnings. As Noffsinger (1926: 109) indicates, 
"There were many who came to the summer session who did not desire to pursue 
any specific subject but did want to continue general study under guidance.'' 
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Small groups were formed and guided study was extended throughout the year via 
correspondence • Within two decades, 10,000 l^cal groups were formed, with most 
located in communities too small to support a Lyceum. Soon thereafter, the 
reading course that had been offered was expanded Into a four year program, with 
a diploma awarded for completion (Noff singer, 1926: 110). More than 1/2 million 
persons enrolled In this program, about one-fifth of whom were able to complete 
the entire set of readings* 

Much of the responsibility for the extension of the Chautauqua Institute 
Into the correspondence study field Is credited to William Ralney Harper, who 
became the director r? the Institute In 1883 (MacKenzle, et al , , 1968; 27-8). 
It was under his direction that speakers were engaged, local Chautauquas were 
developed and regular circuits were established. His efforts greatly Increased 
the number of Individuals exposed to the educational and cultural programs of 
the Chautauquas. In 1924, the peak year for this program, 10 to 12 thousand com- 
munities were visited, with 30 to 40 million persons in attendance at the in- 
stitutes (Fisher, 1965: 460; Case and Case, 1948: v) . 

The reputation Harper developed through his work in the Chautauqua programs 
earned him a position at Yale University and, in 1890, as first president of 
the Universicy of Chicago (Mathieson, 1971: 2). He was instrumental in intro- 
ducing the correspondence study method in both institutions, and has been 
termed the "father" of American correspondence instruction for his pioneering 
work. 

Variations in the administrative and instructional method by which corres- 
pondence study courses were offered were investiga.ed very early in Its develop- 
ment. One of the first to be tried was the supervised group method. In 1873 
the Society to Encourage Study at Heme was founded in Boston by Anna Eliot Ticknor, 
the daughter of a Harvard College professor. (MacKenzle, et al .^ 1968: 24-5). 
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The purpose of the Society was to provide correspondence Instruction to women 
who desired to learn. The Society lasted for 24 years, ending with the death 
of Its founder, and reached a peak following of 1,000 In 1882, During Its 
period of operation, more than 7,000 Individual students were enrolled In the 
programs offered by the Society (Bl*:tner and Mallory, 1933: 14). Although 
the program established by ^nna Eliot Tlcknor qualified as the first private 
correspondence school of notable magnitude, It was operated In approximately 
the same manner as were programs In the public schools, due to her close 
association with education (MacKenzie, et al , , 1968; 38). 

The first large scale private venture into correspondence instruction was 
initiated by Thomas J, Foster, editor of the Shenandoah Herald (which later 
became the Mining Herald and finally the Colliery Engineer). Foster was con- 
cerned about the number of mining accidents that were occurring in Pennsylvania, 
and concluded they were the result of ignorance of the principles of mining 
science on the part of supervisory personnel in the mines (MacKenzle and 
Christensen, 1971: 31-^2). The efforts of Foster and others resulted in the 
Pennsylvania Legislature enacting a lav requiring periodic mine inspection, 
and making it illegal for an individual to be a mine foreman without having 
passed a state examination. The law was to take effect in 1886, thus providing 
affected persons time to meet the new standards. 

Through his contacts with miners, Foster became aware of the educational 
problems of persons who would be required to pass the state examinations, but 
could not afford to leave their jobs to secure the necessary preparation. As 
a service to them, he began publishing the required Information In his newspaper, 
and included questions that they could answer and send to him for comment. It 
was through this experience that he discovered a wide-spread need for basic edu- 
cation in mathematics and other subjects among persons submitting responses to 
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the questions in his newspaper (MacKenzie and Chrlstensen, 1971: 32). Soon, 
an entire correspondence program was in operation, which has continued to the 
present and is now known as the International Correspondence Schools (I.C.S.). 
I.C.S, has a current enrollment of 150,000 students world-wide (MacKenzie and 
Christensen, 1971: 34). 

The first institution of higher education to offer instruction by corres- 
pondence was Illinois Wesleyan Univetr^ity, which did so from 1874 to 191C 
(Curtis, 1965). Correspondences instruction was used to pref^re students for 
examinations, and could lead to the Ph»D. and all prior degrees. The following 
statement by Dean Grahman in 1904 summarizes Illinois Wesleyan* s 36 years of 
experience with this method: 

The grateful expressions from the many who have felt 
themselves benefited by the thorough and systematic 
work required and the words of approval from hosts 
of others, some of these among the leading educators, 
convince the faculty and board of the university that 
ichese courses meet and satisfy a wide demand for 
systematic home^study courses, with incentives in the 
way of proper academic recognition on successful 
completion (Bittner and Mallory, 1933: 13). 

The failure to gain recognition by other colleges and universities for 

credits and degrees earned through correspondence study, and the inability of 

its advocates to convince program critics that the correspondence program was 

educationally equivalent Co similar courses and degrees offered for resident 

study, resulted in a decision to discontinue the program. It is noteworthy 

that this decision, made in 1906, came shortly after the founding of the North 

Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools (Bittner and Mallory, 

1933: 16). 

During the 1880 's there was an awareness among educators of the growing 
number of adults who, for any number of reasons were unable to attend college, 
yet desired instruction at that level (MacKenzie and Christensen, 1971: 39). 
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Stimulated by the Illinois Wesleyan experiment, by the Chautauqua movement, 
and encouraged by the results of a mathematics course which had been offered 
successfully by correspondence, 32 professors from a number of universities 
banded together In 1883 to establish the Correspondence University, which was 
based In Ithaca, New York (Mathleson, 1972: 2), Among the Institutions involved 
In this experiment were; Harvard University, Johns Hopkins University, the 
University of Wisconsin and Cornell University, The Intent of this Institution 
was not to grant degrees, but to supplement resident programs. One of the 
student groups expected to take advantage of the educational opportunities to 
be offered were college graduates engaged in advanced study (Blttner and 
Mallory, 1933: 14). 

The major strength, as well as weakness, of the Correspondence University 
Was the inter-institutional cooperation that was to have been generated. While 
such an association of schools held the promise of transfer of credits and 
certainly enhanced the prestige of the correspondence study method, its loose 
organisation and the failure of participating universities to give it full 
support caused it to cease operations quickly (Blttner and Mallory, 1933: IS; 
MacKenzie and Christensen, 1971: 39). 

The University of Chicago opened in 1892 with Dr. William Rainey Harper 
as President and with service as an important part of its mission (MacKenzie, 
et al . , 1968: 28). The correspondence Instruction department of the University's 
Extension Division was the first of its kind, and was to be an Important part 
in the service role envisioned by Dr. Harper for the University. However, 
higher education has traditionally expressed great concern regarding the effect 
such a department and program could have on residence programs. The following 
statement indicates Dr. Harper's awareness of the potential conflict, and 
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suggests the proper relationship between the two: 

The correspondence systete would not , if it could, 
supplant oral instruction, or be regarded as its 
substitute. There is a field for each which the 
other cannot fill (MacKenzie and Christensen, 
1971: 12-3). 

Harper's reassurances were not enough to prevent serious academic opposition to 
the home study department at the University of Chicago, from within and outside 
the University (MacKenzie, et rl , , 1968: 29). This did not, however, prevent 
other universities from following the University of (Ihicago's lead* 

In 1906, the Universit> of Wisconsin established a correspondence instruc 
tion department. It was closely followed by Oregon, Kansas, Minnesota, Nebraska 
Texas, Missouri, North Dakota, Colorado, Indiana and Pennsylvania State (Bittner 
and Mallory, 1933: 267). However, the well-developed systems for correspondence 
instruction that have resulted from the efforts of these and other institutions 
have evolved with so little fan-fare inside or outside education that there 
continues to be a lack of knowledge on the part of the general population regard 
ing this part of the industry (Bittner and Mallory, 1933: 5; Wedemeyer and 
Childs, 1961: 71; Katz, 1973: 15). 

Similarly, little is known about the history, educational contributions 
and accomplishments of the reputable private schools, other than the information 
they publish about themselves. Few definitive studies have been made of the 
private correspondence schools, except to expose questionable practices and 
fraudulent schools (Mathi^son, 1971: 8). The fact they are largely ignored by 
academic educators and by the U.S. Office of Education has contributed to the 
resultant information void (Belltsky, 1969: 44). Over 85 percent of all private 
schools are corporation owned, with several of the largest corporations in 
America Investing in this field of education. The allocation of human and finan 
cial resources to the scholarly task of making their accomplishments known with! 
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t\\e education sphere is very rare (Katz, 1973: v» ; Belitsky, 1969: 77). The 
fact that private correspondence schools are run on a strictly business basis 
has also contributed to the lack of Information that surrounds their operation. 
In fact, given the competitive position In which most private correspondence 
schools find themselves, some of them feel that the less that is known about 
their operation the better. 

Established suppliers of private home study courses, such as the Inter-^ 
national Correspondence School in Scranton, Pennsylvania and the American School 
in Chicago, have been in existence for over 70 years, but are little known to 
most educators, in spite of the fact that 27 million individuals have enrolled 
in the home study programs of these and other similar schools (NHSC, ca. , 1972). 

The extensive involvement of business and industry in the private sector 
of correspondence study is not surprising, according to Wedell (1970: 35), who 
offers the following reasons for their initiative: 

1. There is a propensity for individuals to invest in educa- 
tion, with the expectation that it will result in greater 
income or opportunity; an expectation often exploited by 
unscrupulous practitioners. 

2. There is a large potential student body who, as a result 
of their potential or expectations, are under employed. 

3. Government and education have been largely indifferent 
to the needs of such individuals. 

While these comments were intended to describe the situation as it exists in 
Great Britain, they seem equally appropriate in the United States. Nearly a 
half century ago Noffsinger (1926) felt that an incontestable need existed for 
such agencies, no matter how poorly correspondence schools might meet that need. 
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His perceived need for these institutions was based on the fact that ''attendance 
at school is not practicable for the majority of adults'' (Noff singer, 1926: 86) • 

Regulation 

There is an attitude among many educators that education ought not to be 
offered for profit. The extent to which this attitude is the result of the 
traditionally poor economic position occupied by teachers is unknown. However, 
correspondence study, because of the potential for profits, is often exploited 
by unscrupulous operators of correspondence schools (Pearse, 1967). When this 
has occurred, it has only reinforced the notion that education for profit is 
"evil/' 

The accounts of Woodyard's (1940) experiences in taking fifteen corres-* 
pondence courses is delightful and very informative. While on a leave of absence 
from Columbia Teachers College, she spent over a thousand dollars for courses, 
and was able to earn two Ph.D. degrees, learn nursing, detective work, mysticism, 
French, and a number of other subjects; all in the space of one year! As a result 
of her experiences, Woodyard (1940; 1-19) developed the following conclusions 
regarding private correspondence school practices: 

1. Obtaining information, other than advertisements, prior to 
enrollment is difficult. 

2. It is difficult to get responses to questions that cannot 
be answered by existing form letters. 

3. The chief merit of the lessons is the size of the dosage; 
usually small. 

4. The ability of lesson graders is low. 

5. Some correspondence courses are not what they are advertised 
to be. 
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6* Most correspondence courses are well prepared and well organized, 
?• The cost of correspondence courses to the learner is high 

compared to the service receive^I, or to alternate methods of 
instruction or learning, 
8. The students^ desire to become educated and rich with little 
work is a weakness of this method rather than the result of 
some failure on the part of the schools. 
In part because of a lack of regulation^ many private schools have called 
themselves "colleges'^ and "universities^" and offer programs leading to every 
known degree. The following account is of Nof f singer^ s experience with one of 
them: 

• • • a letter was sent to one of these "universities" 
saying that the writer had two years of college work» 
has taught several years in an ungraded country school 
and now wanted to secure the degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. In a few days a reply was received assur* 
ing the writer that his case had been "considered be- 
fore the entire faculty/* which had decided that "in 
the event the writer had ever written a magazine article" 
it was very probable that he would be "entitled to re- 
ceive the Ph.D. degree." If he would send the school 
the "name" of the article, together with $6.50» the 
diploma would probably be sent him. The "student body" 
of these "universities" consists for the most part of 
clergymen and school teachers who find it a vocational 
asset to have a scholastic degree. (1926: 28*-29). 

Abuses such as this» although seldom a problem in the public sector of higher 

education » cannot help but support the attitude that correspondence study is not 

only inferior, but also corrupt. 

Current evidence indicates that the correspondence method is still being 

abused » despite the many efforts to eliminate such practices, Byrne (1969) 

presents a humourous, yet penetrating analysis of the abuses present in one very 

narrow part of the private correspondence school industry; the correspondence 

writing schools. A study by Levitan and Zickler (1973) indicates that 18% of the 
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persons receiving benefits under the G*I* Bill enroll In correspondence courses. 

However^ they question the effectiveness of the programs: 

Follow-up Information from GAO on those veterans who 
failed to complete correspondence training tended to 
support the speculation that those courses are a 
waste of the veterans* time and public's money. Many 
veterans are lured Into correspondence programs under 
false pretenses and fall to learn a useful skill 
(Levltan and Zlckler, 1973: 91). 

One other Indicator of the current level of fraudulent activity Is the 
number of Investigations being conducted by the Chief Postal Inspector In the 
Post Office Department. Pearse (1967) reports that In 1967, 102 schools were 
being Investigated, compared to 26 schools three years earlier and that, accord- 
ing to an American Council on Education report on ''degree mills/' in 1959 at 
least 1,000 unethical correspondence schools were in existence. Katz (1973: 97) 
Indicates that 385 correspondence schools had been investigated in the six 
years prior to 1973, resulting in 120 criminal indictments for mall fraud. As 
Cotter, the Chief Postal Inspector during this period says: 

... in closed cases where fraud was proved and people 
were convicted, or in borderline cases where schools 
discontinued operations without convictions, students 
and parents spent roughly $22 million for instruction. 
Much of this money came out of the pockets of people 
least able to part with it — and willing to make 
great financial sacrifices to qualify for better jobs 
(Katr, 1973: 97). 

The regulation of correspondence schools is within state jurisdiction and 
is made difficult by the uneven quality or lack of legislation from one state 
to the next, thus making it possible for dishonest schools to continue operations 
(Marshall, 1970: 11; Pearse, 1967). A recent report by Tempest (1972) indicates 
that 39 states have legislation regulating proprietar'^ and, in some instances, 
non-profit correspondence institutions. Of the remaining states, 6 Indicated 
they had no legislation and 5 did not respond. 
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The private correspondence schools » at least many of the larger or veil 
established schools, have attempted to set standards for the Industry through 
the National Home Study Council (NHSC), which has been in operation since 1926* 
NHSC is recognized by the United States Office of Education , and its Accrediting 
Commission serves as the accreditation agency for its members and other schools 
requesting its services. The accreditation process used by NHSC is similar to 
that of the regional accreditation agencies which provide this service to high 
schools, colleges and universities. 

Recently the Federal Trade Commission (1972), after several years of study. 
Issued a publication entitled: "Cuides for Private Vocational and Home Study 
Schools**' The ten guides in the pamphlet focus on the elimination of the 
deceptive and unethical practices being used by some correspondence schools. 
While the guides are advisory in nature, they are interpretive of existing 
Federal law ana could be enforced if violated (FTC, 1972: 1). 

The National University Extension Association (NUEA), founded in 1915, 
is the major professional association in higher education concerned with corres*- 
pondence instruction, but is not an accrediting body (MacKenzie, et al . > 1968: 
206). Accreditation of college and university correspondence study programs are 
handled on a regional basis by one of the six regional associations (Marshall, 
1970: 12). It is assumed that the high academic and ethical standards present 
in the regular offerings of institutions of higher education will be reflected 
in the quality of their correspondence offerings. 

Current Status of Correspondence Instruction 
In the period since the 1890*s, the greatest amount of developmental activ- 
ity in correspondence study has occurred outside the sphere of colleges and 
universities. In fnct, as Table 3 indicates, the largest single operator of 

O 
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correspondence schools Is the Federal Government, which has a larger number of 
enrollmentts each year (though it has a smaller student body) than all other 
home study schools combined. 



TAbLE 3 

1970 NATIONAL HOME STUDY COUNCIL SURVEY 
OF CORRESPONDENCE EDUCATION ENROLLMENTS^ 





Source 


Number of 

Schools 
Reporting 


1970 
Student 
Body 


1970 
Enroll- 
ment 


Federal and 
Military 


23 


2,185,701 


1,851,493 


Private Home 
Study Schools 


279 


2,242,808 


1,141,880 


Colleges and 
Universities 


53 


312,592 


234,212 


Estimate for 
Non-responding 
schools2 


545 


277,529 




Total 


900 


5»018,630 


3,227,585 



Adapted from NHSC, ca . » 1971. 

2 

Estimates are based on previous NHSC experience with the non-responding 
schools* 

Some of the many governmental agencies which use correspondence instruction 
as a part of their education program, and the year in which they st&rted doing so, 
are the Internal REvenue Service (1919), the Federal Aviation Agency (1945), the 
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Selective Service System (1948), the Post Office Department and the Department 
of Agriculture (1921) (MacKenzle, et al > > 1968: 50-51)* However, within govern- 
ment the largest suppliers of correspondence Instruction are the Armed Forces* 
All branches of the mllitaiy, Including the Coast Guard, operate correspondence 
programs, and have done so for a substantial period of tlme« The Navy began 
offering correspondence Instruction In 1914, the Army and Marine Corps shortly 
after World War I, the Coast Guard In 1928 and the Air Force In 1947 (MacKenzle, 
et al >, 1968: 54-55). Since the founding of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute (USAFI) in 1942, the programs offered by each of the branches of 
service have dealt only with the specific military and technical training ob-* 
jectives required by their particular branch, USAFI provides instruction directed 
toward the general educational development of military personnel, regardless of 
branch of service. 

USAFI is centered in Madison, Wisconsin and has as its primary mission 
. the development of educational materials and programs " in accord with the high- 
est civilian standards" (Brothers, 1966). USAFI does not award degrees, but does 
enter into contracts with colleges and universities which enable military person- 
nel to pursue correspondence courses that may count toward a degree. More than 
6,000 courses are available from 45 colleges and universities participating in 
this program (Brothers, 1966). 

A similar practice of contracting for instruction is followed in the pri- 
vate sector of the correspondence study market. Over 10,000 agreements between 
private correspondence schools and business and industry are currently in effect 
(Marshall, 1970). It is a common practice for industries to use these courses 
in apprenticeship training, management training and in meeting other basic and 
vocational education needs. Some of the advantages realized by employers parti- 
cipating in these programs are: 
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1, The employee does not lose time away from the 
job; it is convenient and practical when related 
to job and home responsibilities* 

2, It is relative I ' less expensive to the firm in 
terms of time and money« 

3, The correspondence course is usually specific 
and concentrated* 

4, The emphasis is on learning; it can be applied 
immediately to the student* s work. 

5, A great variety of courses is available, 
(Better Business Bureau; 1959). 

Private correspondence schools continue to place a heavy emphasis on job 

preparation, their forte since 1900, and before. 

All but a few member schools of the National Home Study 
Council teach subjects with a blue collar coloration or 
are in clerical, sales, applied science, or service 
fields rather than in purely academic ones (Marshall, 1970). 

The most extensive use of correspondence study by any occupational group 
occurs among craftsmen and foremen, followed by professionals and technical 
workers, and then managers, officials, and a few clerical workers (Marshall, 1970). 

Within higher education, correspondence instruction remains almost entirely 
focused on the needs of undergraduate students. The currenr "Guide to Independent 
Study,** published by the National University Extension Association's Independent 
Study Division, lists 62 agencies and institutions as members (NU£A, 1973). 
Table 4 summarizes the number of correspondence courses offered for graduate 
credit by NUEA numbers. Although an estimated 6^000 correspondence study courses 
are available through member institutions, less than 200 can be taken for grad- 
uate credit. However, studies by Donehower (1968), Harter (1969b) and the 
University of Washington (1970) indicate that a high percentage of the students 
enrolled in university correspondence study programs have completed 4 or more 
years of college. In fact, 50% of the respondents to the study conducted by 
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the University of Washington (1970) were in this category; with half of these 
individuals (25% of the whole study population) indicating thax. they were 
teachers* 

Professional and trade associations both supply and consume correspondence 
instruction (Houle, 1965). In 1965| such groups accounted for about 15,000 
enrollees, which illustrates the potential use of this method by professional 
groups to provide inservice programs of professional growth and advancetr^nt 
to their members (MacKenzie, et al », 1968: 8) • Among the groups making use of 
the correspondence method are the American Institute of Banking, Insurance 
Institute of America, American Academy of Ophthalmology and Otolaryngology^ 
American Society of Abdominal Surgeons and others (MacKeuzie, et al », 1968: 
45-46). The American Society of Abdominal Surgeons does not call their program 
a correspondence course, but they provide critical comments to enrollees and 
have other program characteristics thar are similar to those found in corres- 
pondence courses. 

Future Directions for Correspondence Instruction 
While external degree programs are not at present a major factor in the 
demand for correspondence instruction in the United States, the current wide- 
spread interest in such programs could Increase the attention given correspon- 
dence instruction in higher education, particularly at the graduate level. 
Many of the external degree programs being proposed, if implemented, would lead 
to advanced degrees and would make extensive use of correspondence instruction 
(Valley, 1971). However^ the idea of external degrees is not new. One of the 
first institutions to develop a major external degree program was the University 
of London, which started serving as an examining body for external degree stu- 
dents in 1858 (Wedell and Subramanlan, 1969). The University of London provides 
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external degree students with the same examinations given to internal degree 

students, and upon successful completion of all degree requirements, awards 

them the University of London Degree. To obtain a University of London degree 

by correspondence, or by any other method the individual desires, a student is 

required to enroll in the University of London approximately five years prior 

to the time he expects to sit for examinations, but must get his instruction 

elsewhere as the university provides only the examination service. 

Even with only a very limited commitment to external degree students, 

enrollment demands on the University of London threatened the collapse of its 

program, and led to the establishment of the Open University in 1971 (Eurich 

and Schwenfcmeyer, 1971; Wedell and Subramanian, 1969). The Open University has 

a royal charter, degree granting power and operates instructional programs through 

television, radio, correspondence study and 220 local study centers throughout 

Great Britain. The entrance requirements are that an individual be 21 or older 

and live in Great Britain. It is anticipated that advanced degrees, including 

the Ph.D. will be awarded, and: 

. . . once it has established a reputation as a university 
of high quality, its planned nonresidential refresher program 
may prove attractive to these men and women in mid-career who 
need to shift or up-grade job abilities, but for whom exist- 
ing programs are either loaded down with residence requirements 
or very expensive (Durich and Schwenkmeyer , 1971: 27). 

According to a report by Valley (1971) there were 31 external degree pro- 
grams in existence in this country at the time his report was prepared. He 
listed an additional 25 programs that had been suggested or were in various stages 
of implementation. Of the 31 programs in existence, 10 were at the graduate 
level, with two offering doctorates. Proposals ranging from a National University 
to a Management Education-Graduate Degree (proposed by Arthur D. Little) have 
been discussed and are included in the Valley Report (1971). Among the proposals 
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that have been Initiated rlnce the Valley Report In 1971 is one In Illinois 
which could result In the lioplementatlon of Lincoln State University (State of 
Illinois Board of Higher Education, 1972). The success of external degree 
prograuib will be determined, in large measure, by the acceptance of the credits 
earned In such programs by institutions other than those awarding the credit* 
If recognition of externally earned credit is not granted, students pursuing 
such programs will be unable to change to other modes of instruction without 
making potentially great sacrifices. 

Problems of Teaching and Learning by Correspondence 
It is unlikely that any method of instruction currently being used in 
education is without some associated teaching-learning problems. The following 
list of items, identified by Wedemeyer (1962: 10-14), represent potential areas 
of difficulty for learners studying by correspondence: 

1. Interest or motivation 

2. Readiness to learn 

3. Understanding of the structure of the subject 

4. Development of intuitive and anlytical thinking 
5* Self-evaluation of progress 

Although other methods of instruction have similar problems, the failure to 
achieve reasonable solutions within the context of correspondence education 
places a great burden for learning on correspondence students* 

The problems of learning by correspondence, because of their similarities 
to wide-spread problems of other educational methods, are easily understood by 
educators within and outside the area of correspondence education* However, 
most teachers have little or no contact with the problems of teaching through 
correspondence, and no teacher education programs prepare individuals to teach 
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In this area (Chllds, 1962). A comprehensive list of the problems of teaching 
by correspondence has been prepared by Childs (1962: 15*21) » covering the follow-- 
ing five major areas of correspondence study. 
1« Methodology* 

a. The learning cycle is difficult to maintain due 
to the time that elapses between the submission 
of a lesson and its return with needed feedback. 

b. The person grading the student's lessons may 
not have prepared the syllabus and may not be 
in sympathy with it. 

c. Students lack the opportunity to interact with 
one another and an instructor in the classroom 
setting. 

2. Communication with students. 

a. Most correspondence educators are recruited from 
oiher areas of education » are most familiar with 
oral communications and do not express themselves 
well in writing. 

b. Written communication can prevent the full expres- 
sion of one's ideas » simply because of the time 
required to commit ideas to paper. 

c. The physical separation between the teacher and 
student makes it difficult to quickly detect and 
resolve misunderstandings. 

3. Teacher preparation. 

a. Most teachers have had little or no experience 
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with correspondence study, their preparation 
having been focused on the classroom setting* 
Correspondence teachers must learn to use the 
course syllabus as an Important part of the 
Instruction provided students » rather than 
thinking of the syllabus as a set of reading 
assignments and some questions to be answered. 
Adjustment to change. 

a. The cost in tlme» money and manpower required 
to prepare or revise a course syllabus makes 
It difficult to keep materials current, part- 
icularly given the rigidity of many of the 
syllabi in current use. 

b. The best syllabi are prepared by the most 
competent individuals in a given field of 
study, who are also in very high demand to do 
other things as well. 

Research on correspondence study. 

a. Students learn well by correspondence and 
often have high praise for their lnstruc':ors 
but there is little evidence to show that tb<>. 
procedures used were the most effective way to 
accomplish the task. 

b. Each Individual component of the correspondence 
method should be Investigated, Including quality 
controls, the development of instructional materials, 
assignments, and the role of the instructor. 
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Research on Correspondence Study 
Many of the questions that have been raised regarding the teaching-* 
learning process in correspondence education have yet to receive satisfactory 
responses. However, the research literature in this area is growing and should 
increase the information upon which administrative^ currirular and instruction 
decisions can be based (Childs, 1971). The summary of research on correspondence 
instruction that follows is grouped according to five important areas of past 
research concern; 1) student characteristics, 2) completion rates, 3) attitudes 
toward correspondence study, 4) achievement, and 5) supervised correspondence 
study. 

Student Characteristics 

The typical correspondence study student in the United States, if such 
an Individual in fact existed, would be 26 years of age, mal<i and enrolled in 
a Vocational course (Houle, 1965). 

Frequently, studies of the correspondence student or method report data 
on respondent variables such as educational attainment, employment status, age, 
sex, and a host of other items which when considered collectively provide valu** 
able information upon which administrative and curricular decisions can be based- 
Anderson and Tippy (1971) and Essex and Anderson (1972) have suggested that 
future studies of correspondence students might include personality variables 
and increased biographical data in an effort to better understand some of the 
pressing problems confronting correspondence study consumers and suppliers. 

The characteristics of the typical correspondence study student enrolled 
in the correspondence courses offered by institutions of higher education differ 
from those suggested by Houle (1965) in that students at this level are older, 
more likely to be female and generally pursue academic rather than vocational 
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courses. For example, a representative study of correspondence student profiles 

was conducted at the University of Iowa by Davies, Pfeiffer, Sabers and Washlnger 

(1972) • The purpose of the study was to develop demographic data that could 

have implications for the construction of correspondence courses. They found 

that women under 23 years of age, or over 30, accounted for 31% of the corres* 

pondence course enrollments tabulated in the study (N"6000), Approximately 

30% of the persons enrolled were graduate students over 23 years of age, 58% 

of whom were females and 42% males. 

The size of the graduate student or graduate population within university 

correspondence program enrollments is often overlooked, as the following state*- 

ment illustrates: 

The facts are that university correspondence courses 
serve not so many handicapped students and lame credit 
seekers as is usually supposed but rather provide 
opportunity for serious, individual study for a growing 
number of relatively mature and purposeful students, 
many of whom, strangely enough, although graduated 
from college with degrees, yet feel that scholarly 
years on the campus need not put an end to a college 
sponsored education (Bittner and Mallory, 1933: 3-A)« 

Leonard Stein, in the following description of a correspondence course 
offered by the University of Chicago, illustrates the willingness of profession- 
als to take advantage of continuing education opportunities in whatever form 
offered: 

Principles of Pharmacology (Pharmacology 202) may 
be taken as an example of a technical course offered 
at the University of Chicago. It is offered primarily 
for investigators and laboratory workers in academic 
and industrial situations in medical sciences and 
associated fields, who have had no previous formal 
training in pharmacology. Regular revisions with new 
findings keep the extensive syllabus up to date. Pre^ 
requisites are general biology and elementary organic 
chemistry. Biochemistry is desirable but not absolutely 
necessary. This course has reached 30 to 50 people a 
year, all but a few of them research workers in commercial 
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phanaaceutical laboratories. Fifteen of the first 
sixty registrants were Ph.D.*s in chemistry; the 
median educational level for the whole sixty was 
a Master's degree (Wedemeyer and Childs, 1961: 21). 

Further evidence of the extensive involvement of graduate students in 
programs of correspondence instruction is provided by the percentage of respon** 
dents in the Donehover (1968), Harter (1969b) and University of Washington (1970) 
studies reporting 4 or more years of college (51%, 35Z and 50% respectively). 
A high percentage of these individuals are teachers. For example, 50% of the 
individuals in the University of Washington Study (1970) who reported having 
completed 4 or more years of college were teachers (which represents approximate^^ 
ly 25Z of the total responses from the institutions rc:ported in the study). 

For many students correspondence study Is the only formal contact they 
have with school. Such was the case for 71% of the respondents in the Univer- 
sity of Washington (1970: 11) study* However, the student*s decision to enroll 
in correspondence study courses is not forced on him by the unavailability of 
resident classes accordf^^g to a survey of close to 13,000 correspondence study 
students in Great Britain (Wedell and Subramanian, 1969: 109)« Only 40% of 
the respondents to the study lived outside areas of less than 250,000 population* 

The reasons most often cited for enrolling in a college or university 
correspondence study program are the desire to earn college credit or to become 
or remain certified to teach (Ball, Kim and Olmsted, 1966; Harter, 1969a; Sloan, 
1965) « Although the number of students who take courses by correspondence is 
large, the amount of credit actually applied towards degree requirement is quite 
small* Bittner and Mallory (1933: 146) estimated it would average about 2 credit 
hours per student nation-wide* The reasons generally offered for not attending 
regular classes are full-time employment, family responsibility and geographic 
location (University of Washington, 1970; Wedell, 1970)* The reasons given for 
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enrolling In correspondence courses are essentially the same as those given for 
withdrawing from them (MacKenzle and Chrlstensen, 1971: 231). 

The characteristics described In this section apply only to university 
level correspondence students* A thorough analysis of the characteristics 
of the average correspondence student, all levels combined, Is Included In 
MacKenzle, et al , , (1968: 89). Of note In the findings of MacKenzle, et al . , 
(1968), Is the high percentage of men (75%) represented In the correspondence 
study population and the median number of years of education (12*2 years), 
which closely approximates the median educational attainment of the labor force 
(Wolfbeln, 1971: 58). Several studies have shown that the completion rate for 
men studying by correspondence Is lower than the rate for women (Donehower, 1968 
Ball, et_al. , 1966). 

Completion Rates 

For a variety of reasons, a great many persons enroll In correspondence 
courses they never complete. The formula used by NUEA members Institutions 
(Mathelson, 1971: 53) does not Include persons who enroll in correspondence 
courses but fall to submit the first lesson. Reflected in this practice is the 
fact that a large number of individuals fail to submit even the first lesson 
in a course. 

The characteristically low completion rates among persons enrolling in 
correspondence study courses is an area of concern for many of the suppliers of 
this method of instruction. It is difficult for the student or the instructor 
to know in advance of enrollment the readiness of the student to learn (Wedemeye 
1962). The high rate of non*starts and non-completers that characterize most 
correspondence study programs indicates the assumption that everyone who enrolls 
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in a course is ready must be more closely scrutinized. Support for this position 
comes from an extensive study of correspondence students in Great Britain^ after 
which Clatter and Wedell (1971: 58) conclude from their evidence that the dis- 
continuance of correspondence courses is not related to the method but to other 
factors. For example, they found that a substantial proportion of the 20,000 
students in their study did not find the abtience of classroom contacts a hard*- 
ship; an idea that is often cited as a cause of low morale among correspondence 
students and a disadvantage of the method. 

A study by Pfeiffer and Sabers (1972), utilizing data collected over a two 
year period at the Unviersity of Iowa, was designed to identify the point (s) 
where attrition occurs. They found that short courses have the highest comple- 
tion rates. Over 75% of the individuals in 1 semester hour courses completed 
them compared to only 23% in 4 semester hour courses. The greatest failure occurs 
in submitting the first lesson. In 1 semester hour courses, 13% of the students 
fail to submit the first lesson, compared to over 20% for 2, 3 and 4 semester 
hour courses. However, when the first lesson is submitted there is a 70%, or 
better, chance that they will complete 1, 2 or 3 semester hour courses. 

A study of State University of New York students who failed to complete 
independent study courses was conducted by Barter (1969a). Survey forms were 
sent to over 350 students who had not completed their independent study courses, 
with 187 being returned, approximately a 52% response rate. He found that 34% 
of the students had failed to submit the first lesson, and that 75% completed 
less than 25% of the lessons in the course from which they had withdrawn. 

The main reasons cited in the Pfeiffer and Sabers (1972) and Barter 
(1969a) studies for students not completing correspondence courses are: 

1, Slow or late responses from the course instructor. 



2. 



Disparaging marks on graded papers. 



3. 



Lack of self-discipline. 



4. 



Discouragement over the apparent magnitude of the 



course* 



5. 



The satisfaction of their personal objectives, which 



might have been to obtain only a little knowledge of 



the subject, prior to the completion of the course. 



6. 



To avoid receiving a low grade. 



There is evidence from several studies which indicates that substantial 
numbers of individuals enroll in correspondence courses for the purpose of 
receiving credit (Harter, 1969a; Donehower, 1968; Ball, et al ., 1966; Sloan, 
1965). Further, Donehower (1968) reports a statistically significant relation- 
ship between the reason individuals give for enrolling in a correspondence course 
and the percentage who actually complete the course. Individuals who identify 
the desire to earn college credit or an interest in becoming certified to teach 
as their reason for pursuing correspondence study are more likely to complete 
their courses than are persons who indicate other reasons for enrollment. 

Several approaches to increasing the completion rate among correspondence 
students were investigated by Sabers, Pfeiffer and Ragsdale (1972). In one of 
their studies a control group and two treatment groups were formed from 300 
students who had been randomly selected from students enrolling in correspondence 
courses at the University of Iowa. One half of the students selected had taken 
correspondence courses previously and the other half were new students. The 
treatment groups were sent either post cards or personal letters after four 
weeks had elapsed since they last submitted a lesson. A similar study was con- 
ducted using students considered to be inactive. Their finding was that letters 
cause significantly more lessons to bc^ submitted whether students are new to 
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correspondence study or have had previous correspondence study experience* 
Personal letters appear to have particularly pronounced effect on increasing the 
number of lessons submitted by students considered to be inactive (p<«01)« 
Additionally, they found a large amount of unsolicited personal correspondence 
was received from students after the treatment stimuli were sent* 

Developing and maintaining the interest and motivation required on the 
part of correspondence students, if they are to complete their courses, is a 
difficult task (Wedemeyer, 1962) « However, the success or failure of students 
studying by this method cannot be credited to the relatively limited number of 
interest building devices available for use in correspondence instruction, 
but must also take into account the attitudes of all persons involved In this 
method of education* 

Attitudes Toward Correspondence Study 

Both educators and the public hold a generally low opinion of the relative 

educational merits of correspondence study, regardless of research evidence to 

the contrary (Wedemeyer and Childs, 1961)* The attitude that correspondence 

study is somehow inferior to other forms of education is present in much of the 

literature in the field* For example, Woodyard (1940: 3), after a year-long 

intensive study of private correspondence schools makes the following statement: 

* * * until I undertook this study, my general attitude 
toward correspondence schools might be characterized as 
one of independent indifference* I had always gone to 
school and thus had no need to seek tuition by mail* 
I approved heartily of anyone's learning anything he 
could by any me'^ns at any time he had the chance or the 
need. It seeme^ to me a blessing, if people could not 
go to school, that, as a perhaps less desirable option, 
the school could come to them in correspondence form« 

It has been suggested by Wedemeyer and Childs (1961: 71) that the stereo-* 

typing of correspondence study as "easy** and as one way to "earn big" is the 
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result of the wide-spread promotion of private schools, and the complete lack of 
publicity regarding the quality and availability of college and university pro** 
grams which are generally much lower in price. 

Several studies have been made of the attitudes of faculty members regard- 
ing the quality of education being offered by correspondence. One such study 
by Morishima, Schott and Micek (1968) involved interviews with faculty members 
at four universities in the state of Washington. Faculty members participating 
In the study were grouped according to whether they had; 1) nt^ver taught by 
correspondence, 2) had taught by correspondence in the past, and 3) were pre- 
sently engaged in correspondence teaching. Of the 131 persons interviewed, 
82 were in the last category (i,e«, were currently teaching correspondence 
courses). One curious finding from this study was that persons who had never 
taught by correspondence were not likely to have given thought to its role in 
the university, yet offered suggestions for its improvement that were not marked- 
ly different from the responses of the other two groups (Morishlma, et al , , 
1968: 12) • In general, it was the opinion of the faculty members in this study 
that: 

1. Remuneration should be increased due to the time required 
for grading. 

2* Professional recognition, equivalent to that received for 
classroom teaching should be awarded to correspondence 
instructors (the usual practice has been to recruit junior 
faculty members to provide such instruction). 

3. Students were more interested in receiving credit than 
self-improvement (a characteristic shared by many resident 
students) . 

4. Student quality was comparable to that of resident students. 
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with some faculty members feeling that the quality of 
students In correspondence courses was lower. 

5. A five minute Interview could tell as much about a 
student ^s knowledge as numerous written lessons. 

6. Departments should not enter the correspondence area 
unless they were prepared to go **flrst class.*' 

7. Correspondence offerings should be regularly evaluated 
and revised. 

In another study cf faculty attitudes toward correspondence study, Dahle 
(1968) found that the general Image of the method was good, but there was a 
residual feeling that It lacked rigor and some questions were raised regarding 
the quality of Instruction. However, over 40% of the participants in the study 
wer(2 eliminated because they were unaware of the Continuing Education Divis:' .n at 
the University of Oregon; site of the study. Dahle concluded that information 
about and contact with the Division was desirable since acceptance was lowest 
among those who had the least amount of interaction vith^ or knowledge of, the 
program. 

Student attitudes toward correspondence study have been sampled in numer*- 
ous studies. In the University of Washington (1970: 11) study, 71% of the students 
indicated that correspondence study was their only contact with school. Close 
to 50% of the respondents in this study had 4 or more years of college. Their 
attitude toward correspondence study was that it lacked motivating character- 
istics and that contacts between instructors and students were impersonal. 
However, they did find their courses to be rewarding,, beneficial and somewhat 
sur>erlor educationally to those offered in residence. The extended tine factor 
considered ^to be an important attribute of this method by faculty members in the 
study by Morishima and others (1968) was considered relairively unimportant by 
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students* 

A survey of the reaction of State University of New York students to their 
independent study courses was conducted by Harter (1969b) with the following 
results; 

1« They received no encouragement from the campus, with 

23% of the students reporting that responses to lessons 
took 3 or more weeks to be returned, 

2« Over 23% of the stud-^^nts did not receive their materials 
'/ithin 4 weeks after enrollment. 

3, Instructor comments were rated as of little help by 23% 
of the students. 

4. The course content was viewed favorably by 91% of the 
students and rated effective by 81%. Of note is the 
fact that 33% of the respondents in this study had at 
least 4 years of college. 

Similar results with regard to instructor comments are reported by Anderson 
and Tippy (1971: 13) in a survey of correspondence study students at the Univer- 
sity of Illinois. They also found that 3o% of the students indicate that they 
are not being challenged :)y their courses. Student preferences regarding edu* 
cational innovations were included as a part of this study and, surprisingly, 
the establishment of a schedule for completing lesson assignments, to be admin- 
istered by the correspondence office, was rated lowest in importance. 

The Society for the Promotion of Engineering Education conducted a study 
of the effectiveness of the correspondence study method by sending question- 
naires to 2000 former University of Wisconsin students who had completed both 
resident and correspondence courses (Martin, 1969: 75). Each individual was 
asked to compare the effectiveness of correspondence courses with instruction 
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received In residence. In mastery of subject, development of Initiative » amount 
of work per credit hour, theoretical knowledge acquired, practical knowledge 
acquired, development of originality, development of self«rellance and In power 
of expresslofi, 77% or muie of the practicing engineers responding co the survey 
rated correspondence study more effective than resident study. 

On the other hand, the Correspondence Education Research Project staff made 
an extensive survey of the attitudes of opinion makers and educators regarding 
correspondence instruction and report the following experience (MacKenzie, et al >» 
1968: 101-8): 

While educators and opinion makers express somewhat 
unenthusiastic views of correspondence instruction, 
some potential users reject the method outright. 
Claiming either that it is unsuitable to their 
particular needs or that the method is simply 
inferior, certain groups refuse to allow any credit 
for study through correspondence, 

Melnick (1969: 13) suggests that the need in correspondence education is 

for an Investigation of which students, under what conditions and in what subject 

areas do best with a particular method* This type of research would be most 

helpful in Identifying in what ways each of the available methods are superior* 



Achievement 

Evidence from a number of studies shows that correspondence study students 

who complete their courses do better that resident students on tests (Clatter, 

et al *, 1971: 48)* Childs (1966: 132) ciakes a similar claim: 

* * * it can be said that there are no studies of 
achievement which show that correspondence study 
students do less well than do classroom students, 
a number which show that they do as well, and a 
number which show they do better* One thing of 
which we may be certain is that correspondence 
study does an excellent job of subject matter 
Instruction* 
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A review and reanalysls of research studies which compare methods of college 
teaching was performed by Dubin and Taveggia (1968) in an effort to determine 
which method was most effective as measured by student performance on final 
examina lions. A tutal of 91 studies was incl ided in their analysis, covering 
such methods as; lecture, discussion, lecture'^discussion, supervised independent 
study and unsupervised independent study. The results from comparisons be-* 
tween any of the methods of college teaching contained in these studies were 
converted to signed differences and to standardized differences for the purpose 
of analysis* For example, within the studies analyzed there were 81 con^arisons 
between face-to-face methods of instruction and supervised independent study 
methods* In the signed differences test, 40 of the comparisons favored super- 
vised independent study, with the other 41 favoring face-to-face methods (Dubin 
and Taveggia, 1968: 39). On 74% of the 81 comparisons standardized differences 
were computed, resulting in a mean difference of 0«0 and a standard deviation 
of 1«47« Dubin and Taveggia (1968: 35) concluded that data used in their study 
"domonstrate clearly and unequivocally that there is no measurable difference 
among truly distinctive methods of college instruction when evaluated by student 
performance on final examinations/* 

Interpretations of the Dubin and Taveggia findings with regard to corres- 
pondence study should be done with the understanding that few, if any, of the 
studies classified as supervised or unsupervised independent study involve 
research on the correspondence method of Inotructicn:. However, the data used 
in their study could be used to make a similar comparison between those studies 
and the correspondence instruction method. However, research comparing the 
correspondence instruction method with other methods of college instruction is 
made difficult due to the problems of controlling for differences in age, 
intelligence, completion times, and a host of other variables that make inferences 
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from the results of such investigations risky at best* 

Bittner and Mallory (1933: ch* 6) summarize six studies comparing the 

achievement and intelligence of correspondence students with students who com- 

pletpd ^11 th<*lr work in r6sident classes* They conclude that: 

» • • when correspondence students work under the same 
conditions as students on the campus, they do prac- 
tically the same type or quality of work or a slightly 
superior quality. Presumably then, measured by grade 
points, the ability of correspondence groups is about 
the same as that of the residence group. But corres-* 
pondence students make grades that are frequently 
distinctly higher than residence grades, either their 
own or those of others. It may be concluded that, 
while ability of students is about equal, the per- 
formance, as rated by instructors, in home study 
courses is superior to performance in residence 
courses, and that home study Is favorably selective 
(Bittner and Mallory, 1933: 144). 

While most of the results reported in these studies are based on compari- 
sons between the average of all residence grades and the average of all corres- 
pondence grades, course by course comparisons yield essentially the same results 
(Bittner and Mallory, 1933; Larson, 1936; Stevenson, 1939). 

The American School, a private home study school specializing in high 
school level correspondence programs, surveyed the achievement of 1,191 of their 
1958-1965 graduates who had attended a university or college. The academic 
standing of 1,123 students were reported by registrars in 620 institutions. The 
academic standing of 49% of the American School graduates in this study was 
considered above average or excellent, 35% were considered average, and only 
16% below average or failing. Approximately 25% of this total had completed 
a baccalaureate degree or higher. It appears from this report that those 
students who complete their high school program by correspondence and go to 
college do better than average work, as measured by grade point average (American 
School, 1965). Further, Wedemeyer and C.illds (1961: 27) report that the 
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experiences of some high school administrators with a variation of this method 
have led them to believe that exposure to supervised correspondence study Is 
the best possible preparation for college. 

Mathieson (1971) summarizes the findings from stiiHleft vhlch compare the 
achievement of correspondence students with that of students studying by other 
methods. In general^ these studies show no significant difference between the 
achievement of students studying by correspondence when compared to other 
methods. When differences do occur^ they tend to favor correspondence students. 
For example » studies by Crump (1928) and Ames (1932) report no significant 
difference in the achievement of students studying in residence* through exten^ 
sion or by correspondence. The study by Ames (1932) is based on the grades 
achieved by 868 correspondence study students at the University of Florida and 
is one of the few studies of this type with a large population. Ziegel (1924) » 
Larson (1929) » Schwin (1929) » Fieg (1932) and Larson (1936) found that the 
average grades achieved by correspondence students are higher than the average 
grades of residence students. However^ Ziegel (1924: 225'-6) reports that stu- 
dents who combine residence study with either extension or correspondence course- 
work have higher average grades than do persons who study by any of the three 
methods alone. A finding from the recent study by Donehower (1968) » that age 
and achievement are not related^ is contrary to what Ziegel (1924) found. 
However 9 both agree that previous experience in college » correspondence study or 
other methods of education are positively related to grades. Donehower (1968: 
53-5) believes that this relationship could be the result of graduate students 
enrolling in undergraduate correspondence courses » since none are offered on 
the graduate level at the University of Nevada. 
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Supervised Correspondence Study 

Supervised and group correspondence study has been in use, at the secondary 
level, in Nebraska for a number of years (Wedemeyer and Childs, 1961: 27). In 
fact, some administrators are encouraging students to take at least one course 
by correspondence to broaden their hi^h school experience and to foster the self- 
discipline that is required to complete correspondence study. Group study 
Courses by correspondence were offered by the University of Minnesota and 
Indiana University starting in the late 1920' s and early 1930' s (Wedemeyer and 
Childs, 1961: 32-33) • The education of the individual in a group has economic 
and motivational advantages. Students have the opportunity to discuss ideas 
and participate in oral practice, in addition to the written practice that is 
traditionally a part of correspondence study. 

The results from a study by Cross (1936) indicate that both high ability 
and low ability students can profit from supervised correspondence study, with 
the greatest benefit in terms of achievement bein^ derived by the high ability 
individuals. A small sample of students (N-31) was used by Hana (1940) to 
compare the achievement of students In a supervised correspondence course with 
the achievement of students in the same course in a regular classroom. Little 
difference in achievement was observed between the two methods. Haberman (1940) 
found an Inverse relationship between the time required to complete supervised 
correspondence courses and the prade received, thus indicating a direct rela- 
tionship between motivation and achievement. 

One of the most carefully formulated studies of supervised correspondence 
Instruction was conducted by Childs (1949). Standardized tests of achievement 
were administered to supervised correspondence study students In five Nebraska 
hlRh schools. Although considerable differences appeared between some courses, 
instructors and schools, the major finding? was that supervised correspondence 
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students are equal to students in regular classrooins* However, when age and 
l*Q* are matched » the achievement of correspondence students is greater than 
that of students in regular classes in the same course* 

Leadership Development 

The development of leadership for vocational education has been made 
difficult by the lack of a clear notion of what leadership is« 

The 1968 General Report of the Advisory Council on Vocational Education 

expresses the following concern regarding leadership development: 

Despite the fact that leadership has been suggested 
as a means of correcting ills and enhancing innova-- 
tlons, an air of vagueness and uncertainty surrounds 
both the use of the term and the nature of the 
activities intended (p. 101} • 

Usually leadership and administration are closely associated. Programs 
for leadership development, centered on this concept, usually concentrate on 
the development of the leadership skills of persons already in administrative 
positions. In practice, one must be promoted several times in administration 
before receiving the benefits of most of the leadership training currently 
being offered. In effect, this means that many of the local vocational programs 
are being administered by persons who have not received or who are currently 
receiving leadership preparation (Evans, 1971: 260). Combine this with the fact 
that many are concurrently receiving their administrative training as well, 
and it is understandable that a need for leadership development exists. Connors 
(1972) sees leadership development within the ranks of vocational education as 
the key to an effective partnership between it and industry. The type of leader- 
ship he is concerned in seeing developed would start with the local administra- 
tion of vocational education and extend dovmward. 

The lack of standardized terminology in describing the maior concepts of 
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leadership Is a barrier to understanding. Several identifiable themes recur 
in the literature on leadership. Following are some of those that must be con- 
sidered in the planning of a leadership development program: 

1. Leadership can be developed. 

The notion that leadership can he developed is a basic assumption in any 
program of leadership development. Cassel (1970) points to the success in 
religion, government and other institutions as evidence that even mediocre talent 
can be developed into superior leadership. The need for planned programs of 
leadership training is Identified by Novotney (1967). It is his belief that we 
must no longer be content to let leaders evolve through the ranks. Leadership 
must be developed in much the same manner that we develop technical skills. 
Roberts and others (1970) developed a leadership training program for a number 
of labor unions .in Indiana. Thev found 85% of their students had held or were 
holding union offices; many were very influential. There is no indication that 
the training program resulted in the high percentage of leadership positions 
held bv students, but it is clear that, while many of the par ticipantfj were 
leaders prior to entering the class, there was a great concern for self-improve- 
ment among them* 

2. Leadership is by consent. 

Leadership is a social activity dependent on the consent of the group being 
led. Evidence of the validirv of this concept is presented by Phillips (1966). 
He relates the greater effectiveness of group-centered leaders to their recogni- 
tion of the potential contribution that can be made by each member of a group. 
Novotnev (1967), in surveying the area of leadership effectiveness, found leader- 
ship success to be very highlv related to treating workers as people. Both 
Cribbln (1972: ch. 1) and Wenrich (1966) state that leadership and administration 
are not synonymous. Leadership results from the influence one has wi th a group. 
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whereas administrative responsibilities are conferred by the organization. 
Occupying an administrative position does not confer leadership qualities on 
the person in that position, but does facilitate the development of leadership. 
A lack of leadership does not mean automatic failure on the part of an adminis- 
trator, but does indicate that the Individual will be less effective than he 
might otherwise have been. 
3. Leadership Is situation dependent. 

Leadership is defined by the situation and by the culture in which It is 
found. The idea that a leader is a person who is able to meet the demands of 
a situation with ingenuity and skill is expressed by a number of persons. 
Williams (1970) believes that leaders should not only react to situations, but 
attempt to shape situations so that desirable objectives can be met. Cribbin 
(1972: ch. 4) indicates the importance of culture In placing limits on the 
nature of leadership that might emerge in a given situation. The leadership 
stvle in New York City or New England would probably be very different from 
that in the deep South in given situations. Leadership styles In Russia or 
China are certain to be dlf :erent from those prevailing in the United States. 
A. Change requires leadership. 

Leadership is required if change is to take place. Nearly all articles 
reviewed Indicated that the group leader is a major agent of change. Douglass 
(1968) sees social change as the natural result of technological change, moral 
introspection, fear of present, etc. He proposes and outlines a training pro- 
gram for leaders in the social change area. Logan (1966) believes that leader- 
ship implies the initiation of change. His view of the responsibilities of admin- 
istration for the accomplishment of given objectives within organizational poli- 
cies and procedures place it in conflict with the change function of leadership. 
This conflict is greatly reduced when the leader and the administrator are the 
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same person. Crlbbln (1972, ch. 1) views leadership as a single, but very 
Important element of management. 

3* Effective leadership is related to achievement. 

Leadership is considered effective when results are achieved. Results 
must be achieved if the leader is to maintain his position. The leader must 
be able to cope with the unexpected and unpredictable while pushing his plans 
through to completion (Adult Education Association, 1959; Cribbin, 1972: ch. 1). 
6. Leaders have high personal standards. 

The Adult Education Association (1959) and Michelon (1970) identify leaders 
as persons with high standards for themselves and for the group they seek to 
lead. The establishment of high personal and group standards is the basis for 
all human progress. Having set high standards, leaders then undertake programs 
of self-development to meet these personal standards. The self-discipline of 
leaders is much stricter than that they would expect from others. The need for 
leaders is get things done through other persons makes it imperative that the 
leader set an example that can serve as a model for the group. A leader must 
be willing to serve and support as well as lead. 

Cassel (1970) indicates that little concern for leadership preparation has 
occurred in teacher education, despite the growing need for it. Current efforts 
in leadership development in education are focused on several patterns. A 
consortium described by Meade (1972) has been formed by seven universities work- 
ing together to better prepare superintendents, principals and other educational 
leaders. The consortium center is at Cambridge, Mass. Participants in this 
program are to be drawn from minority groups, business, government, education 
and from other careers. Special training sessions are to be conducted by the 
Harvard Business School, similar to those presented in business management 
development. Topics to be covered will include budgeting, fund-raising, labor 
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relations 9 etc. Case analysis will be a major part of the program, 

A similar approach, but without the benefit of a consortium has been 
developed by Butts and others (1970) to develop teacher-educators as initiators 
of change* The new science curricula require teachers who do not teach as they 
were taught, but adapt their teaching style to the requirements of the new 
programs as they evolve. It was hypothesized that teacher educators could pro- 
vide leadership for change provided they; 1) possessed the necessary knowledge, 
2) demonstrated the competence needed to initiate change and 3) had a personal 
commitment to change. 

A twenty month, three phase program for the training of vocational educa- 
tion leaders was proposed by Racster and Tolbert (1969). Phase 6ne would center 
around an understanding of the responsibilities of the vocational administrator, 
supervisor, etc. and methods for carrying out these responsibilities. Phase two 
would take place on a campus and would focus on the current problems, philosophies 
and practices in curriculum and personnel management. The final phase would 
involve the participants in an internship experience. A program with similar 
objectives is described by Wenrich (1966) and is in existence in Michigan. An 
intensive eight-week workshop is followed by a one year internship. Skill 
development in speaking, listening, writing, sensitivity and conference leading, 
are emphasized. 

Roberts, Brickner and Turner (1970) evaluated the results of a local union 
leadership training program. The program consisted of a series of courses in 
labor relations, economics, labor law, human relations and other related areas. 
Eighty-two percent of the participants felt they would be more effective union 
leaders as a result of the program (85% had been or were already in leadership 
positions) • 
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reported by Applebaum and Roberts (1968) • The program started in 1959 in Ohio. 
By 1966-67 there were 15 centers and over 2,100 graduates (1 to 4 year certifi- 
cates). Ninety-one percent of the participants found ♦■be program of value. 
Dropouts seemed to be less union oriented than those who remained in the program* 

A study-viewing approach to leadership training through the use of tele- 
vision is reported by Idartin (1967). A series of ten programs, each 30 minutes 
in length, were prepared on the dynamics of leadership. Attitude formation and 
increased sensitivity were the major goals of the series. The procedure was to 
form groups of 6 to 20 people to view and discuss each of the programs. Study 
guides were prepared as an aid to the more than 400 groups that were formed 
in over 200 communities. A systematic follow-up was to occur at the completion 
of the series. Unfortunately, a fire after the second program destroyed the 
records of the 400 groups and made such a follow-up impossible. The widespread 
interest in this series would indicate a general desire on the part of the public 
for prograiTis that will lead to self-development and greater personal understandin; 
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CMPTER III 
THE STUDY 

Development of the Prototype Course 

Tlie Selection of the topic for the prototype course came after a careful 
examination of a number of possible topics, several of which would have been 
as appropriate as the one used. There were a variety of reasons for deciding 
upon leadership development in vocational education as the focus for the pro- 
totype course, three of which stand out. 

First » a demand for effective leadership is always present in all areas 

of society, but has been particularly pronounced in vocational education since 

the late 1950* s (Advisory Council on Vocational Education, 1968: 101). Many 

references to the need for leidership appear in the literature of the field and 

in the records of many professional discussions* The following statement by 

the Advisory Council on Vocational Education (1968: 101) indicates both the need 

for leaders and one of the problems involved in their development: 

Despite the fact that leadert'^ip has been suggested 
as a means of correcting ills and enhancing innova- 
tions, an air of vagueness and uncertainty surrounds 
both the use of the term and the nature of the acti- 
vities intended. An urgency for leadership persists 
in the minds of educators, in general, and among 
vocational educators, in particular. 

Even if past efforts had succeeded in creating a pool of trained, potentia 
leaders, and there is little evidence that they have, Evans (1971: 260) suggests 
that it is important to continue to identify and prepare the best candidates 
for promotion and leadership. 

Second, leadership development does not limit the appeal of the prototype 
course to a single occupational field within vocational education, or to indi- 
viduals at a specific program level (although part of the potential strength of 
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the correspondence study method Is In meeting IndlvHual needs regardless of 
subiect or level). The concept of leadership used in the prototype course was 
broadly defined so that the potential audience for the course included all 
vocational educators . 

Third, leadership usually is treated as an abstract theoretical concept 
and is seldom explored systematically in the context of actual practice. The 
use of this topic in the prototype course presented the opportunity to investi- 
gate the feasibility of using the correspondence study method to link together 
theory and practice, as has been suggested by Houle (1969), The participant's 
role in vocational education at the local, state or national level was selected 
as the environment for applying to practice the leadership <' ^velopment activi- 
ties and theories in the prototype course. 

The following specifications for the prototype course were used to guide 
the development of the course objectives, instructional imaterials and activities, 
and administrative procedures: 

1. The course should be designed to meet leadership needs at 
all levels of vocational education and therefore be useful 
to all practicing vocational educators, regardless of 
occupational specialty or program level. 

2. The course should be designed to allow a maximum amount of 
administrative flexibility while at the same time insuring 
that high standards of academic and instructional quality are 
maintained. The prototype course, while open to enrollment 
by both graduate and undergraduate students, should be of 
graduate level, and ol* maximum relevance to individual 
practicing vocational educators. 

3. The course should require participants to apply the important 
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concepts and theories related to leadership development in 
their roles as vocational educators. 
The specifications for the prototype course jere then translated into the 
following ?^eneral course obi ect Ives which describe behavior expected of indivi- 
duals completing the prototype course; 

Upon completing this course the student will be able to*.. 

1. Understand the concept of leadership by.*. 

a. defining leadership in terms of its meaning and 
relationship to his current position. 

b. analyzing the leadership qualities possessed by 
uther vocational education personnel. 

c. describing the important conditions in a given 
situation that influence, and often determine, 
the patterns of leadership that will be effective. 

2. Describe his potential for leadership by.., 

a. identifying his personal strengths and weaknesses. 

b. outlining a program of personal development that 
reflects his professional needs. 

c. identifying a pattern of leadership that would 
seem to best fit his personal style of working 
with others. 

3. Describe effective leadership strategies for working 
within organizations by.**. 

a. describing the Informal and formal lines of 
authority and communication within an organiza- 
tion (school, community or professional group). 

b, analyzing his role in the organization. 
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c. describing contributions other members of the 
organization make to the leaH'^rship of the 
organization, 

4, Use the leadership concepts developed in the course as a 
basis for analyzing, 

a. further works in the area of leadership development. 

b. the quality of his present participation in the 
leadership of vocational education* 

c. the progress made in efforts to improve his leader- 
ship skills. 

Textbook Selection 

The selection of the textbook to be used by participants in the prototype 
course was based on a consideration of the population to be served, the course 
specifications, the general course objectives, the constraints imposed by the 
correspondence study method of instruction, and the limitations inherent in 
funded projects such as this one. 

The population to be served by the prototype course encotnpasses all 
practitioners whose role in education is totally within or directly related 
to vocational education. The individuals in the target population differ marked 
ly in age, educational attainment and professional role In vocational education 
(Evans and Wiens, 1973). The design of the prototype course for the total 
spectrum of vocational education personnel eliminated from consideration most 
textbooks in the area of educational leadership development because of their 
focus on the concerns of only one segment of the population in this study, 
i.e., the administrators. 

The specifications and general objectives developed for the prototype 
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course indicate that the textbook for the course should treat the theoretical, 
analytical, practical and organizational aspects of leadership development, 
in addition to the human relations skills that normally are a lar^e part of 
stich references • The treatment of these topics must be thorough and interest- 
ing since students tend to rely on the textbook and course syllabus for their 
initial exposure to the course (Stein, 1960; 16A-5). This is particularly 
important since an investigation by Pfeiffer and Sabers (1972) of those indi- 
viduals who fail to complete correspondence courses, indicates that the greatest 
number drop out prior to completing the first lesson. Additionally, the late 
starting date for the testing of the prototype course, and the relatively short 
time span over which it was to occur, made it necessary to provide the members 
of the target population invited to test the course with as much incentive as 
possible for enrolling and actively pursuing the course. One such incentive 
was the offer of a free textbook as partial pavment for their participation in 
this project. The textbooks for the course were purchased with funds provided 
bv the grant being used to conduct this study. Obviously the price of the 
textbook selected, since this was a ma1or expense in the study, had a great 
bearing on the extent to which the prototype course could be tested. Fortunate- 
Iv, the price of the book that was selected as the best possible textbook for 
the course did not require any reduction in the number of individuals that were 
to be invited to test the course. 

Education, vocational education and management textbooks on the topic 
of leadership were reviewed prior to selecting the textbook for the course. 
Those in the areas of education and vocational education were designed primarily 
for supervisors and administrators and would have little appeal to teachers and 
other vocational personnel whose aspirations for the course were to Improve their 
leadership abilities in their present, non-administrative position. On the other 
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hand* books In the fnana^emcnt area tended to be well founded in theorv* but 
either were far removed from practice or were so slanted to manaj^ement In the 
business or industrial sector that it would be difficult to apply the concepts 
to vocational education. 

A book by James J. Cribbin (1972) entitled: Effective Managerial Leadership , 
was selected as the text for the prototype course. It had been written as a 
practical guide for :fianagers interested in improving their understanding of 
this area« made effective use of current research on both leadership and 
management and appeared to fit well within the other guidelines established for 
the course. 

Although some of the terms in the book are not in common use in education, 
it was assumed that vocatio al educators (who presumably have occupational ex- 
perience in business or industry) would have little difficultv in understanding 
the terms, and might in fact consider this a strength of the text. 

Structuring the Course 

The length of the course, credit hour value and number of lessons were 
influenced by a number of factors. First, since this was essentially a develop- 
mental proiect, designed to provide information regarding the acceptability 
and potential problems involved in the use of this method in providing for the 
continuing education needs of practicing vocational educators, it was deemed 
desirable to have as many persons as possible from within the target population 
enroll in, complete and evaluate the prototype course. The information gathered 
from these individuals, and the experience gained in working with the course 
materials and procedures would then be used as data in determining what revisions 
would need to be made in either of these areas. 

Second, research indicates that correspondence courses with fewer lessons 
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and fewer credit hours have higher completion rates than do longer courses carry- 
inp, hlpher numbers of credit hours (Pfelffer and Sabers » 1972). The fact that 
the time span over which the course was to be completed by participants was 
verv limited in comparison to most correspondence courses made a relatively 
short course particularly desirable. 

Third, students taking correspondence courses at the University of Tlllnols 
currently pay a fee of $22.00 per credit hour. Since a fee waiver was one of 
the incentives to be used to encourage individuals to enroll in and pursue the 
prototvpe course, and with the possibility of up to 200 enrollees, it was felt 
thnt a shorter course with a lower total fee was more likely to be approved 
bv University authorities, even though all direct costs for material, instruc- 
tion and other related services were to be borne by a grant. The decision was 
made to work toward a one-half unit (2 semester hour) course. 

A considerable amount of experimenting with possible groupings and 
sequencing of the course material resulted in the identification of eight lessons, 
seven of which are based on the course textbook and one of which utilizes selected 
readings from the literature of vocational education. With the exception of a 
verv long lesson (Four) and one relatively short lesson (Five) all lessons in 
the course are of about equal length and difficulty. An overview of the topics 
selected for the eight lessons may be found in Appendix 

Each lesson in the course is designed to further the participant's under- 
standing of the Important concepts related to leadership, and to Involve him or 
her in applying the concepts to practice. Each lesson contains most of the 
following elements; a cognitive map, a list of special materials required, be- 
havioral objectives, a lesson overview, a reading assignment, developmental 
exercises, and reading notes. Following is a brief description of the function 
of each element listed in the order in which they appear in the lessons: 
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Cot>nltlve Maps ; A cognitive map Is a pictorial representation of the 
structure and interrelationships which exist between the elements 
of a ^Iven topic and serves as organization chart for that topic. 
Thev have been Included as a part of the lesson materials to help 
participants orient themselves at any point In the course. The 
cognitive map at the front of the course syllabus (see Ar^pendlx G) 
Identifies the major concepts (topics) In the course and their 
relationship to each other. At the beginning of each lesson is 
a cognitive map of the Important concepts and relationships in 
that lesson. The maps may be used for both orientation and review. 

Special Material ; The "special materials** heading in the lesson is 
used to notify students, prior to beginning a lesson, of some item 
that will be required in the lesson they are about to start, or in 
some subsequent lessen, so that it may be procured in advance of 
the point at which it is needed. 

Objectives i Some of the Important behaviors expected of participants 
upon completion of a given lesson are specified in the objectives 
at the beginning of the lesson as a means of indicating how the 
lesson material is to be applied. 

Overview : The purpose of the overview is to provide participants with 
a general introduction to the topic to be presented in the lesson. 
It also Includes a brief review of concepts from past lessons that 
are relevant to the topic to be studied. Material and concepts from 
sources outside the text are summarized and included ir this part 
of the lesson. 

Reading Assignment : The reading assignments are prlmarilv from the 
textbook. The reading assignments often appear to be short, but each 



is packed with material. A list of further readings related to 
each lesson is appended to the course syllabus, and additional 
references appear at the end of each chapter in the textbook. 
It was hoped that, when available, these readings would be 
sampled to Rain a more complete picture of, or new perspectives 
on the concepts under investigation. 
Developm ental Exercises; The developmental exercises part of each 
lesson generally has two components. The first component is 
used to determine the participant's understanding of the concepts 
presented in the lesson* The second helps to determine the ex- 
tent to which a participant is able to observe and translate the 
concepts into practice. The balance between understanding and 
practice varies from lesson to lesson, with observation and 
practice becoming increasingly important as the course progresses* 
These exercises are sent to the student's instructor for review 
and comment . 

Reading Notes ; The reading notes are designed to serve three 
purposes. First, they help to identify many of the important 
concepts in each chapter. Second, they are designed to reduce 
the number of notes participants will need to take as they 
read. A wide margin to the right of the reading notes allows 
students to add any comments they feel will make the notes 
more personally useful. Finally, the most important purpose 
o Che notes is to provide an example of how the concepts of 
managerial leadership can be applied to vocational education 
leadership, i.e., to assist in the translation of the theories 
and examples of practice presented in the textbook into terms 
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and settings that should be easily identifiable to vocational 
educators. The reading notes roughly parallel the lecture notes 
that might be used in presenting each topic to a cla!;s of resi- 
dent students. 

Using the basic format just outlined, each lesson was written, reviewed 
by one or more consultants to the study and revised prior to being tested by 
participants in the studv. In all, five consultants were used to review f ^ 
lessons and to suggest wavs that each could be improved. Consultant Rating 
^orms (see Appendix B) vere developed to assist in the lesson evaluation task, 
and were distributed to the 5 consultants along with each lesson* Only 3 of 
the consultants chose to use the forms, with the other 2 providing either a 
written or verbal response. Consultants were selected on the basis of their 
interest in or experience with the development and administration of corres- 
pondence study courses, leadership development in education or vocational educa- 
tion and their experience in working with vocational educators in other similar 
projects. 

The individuals selected to review the materials did so willinglv and 
with no remuneration but needed to fit this task In with their already full 
schedules. Therefore, given the short time period between the development of 
a leHSon and its distribution to participants for testing, it was impossible to 
have every consultant review each lesson prior to its being put into use. 
However, all consultant reviews were used during the final revision of the course 
materials. 

Participant Recruitment 
Invitations (see Appendix A) offering individual vocational educators the 
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opportunity to participate in the testing of the prototype course were sent 
to 230 persons who were respondents in the national study of the supply and 
demand factors operating in vocational education conducted by Evans and Wiens 
(1973) t which made use of a stratified random sample of vocational educators. 
Invitations were sent to those persons who, according to the data collected 
by Kvans and Wiens (1973) , expressed a high interest in continuing professional 
development, particularly in the area of lp;»Hprship development. The persons 
sent an invitation were lequesiLed to pass it on to someone else, if they chose 
not to accept it themselves. Individuals electing to participate in the testing 
of the prototype course registered as regular correspondence study students 
and used the administrative services of the University of Illinois Correspondence 
Courses Office in pursuing their studies. 

Kleven schools of the more than two-hundred and thirty which participated 
in the Evans and Wiens Study (1973) were selected as potential sites to test 
and evaluate the prototype course on a group basis as an inservice activity. 
These eleven schools were selected on the basis of the interest indicated in 
continuing professional education by a large number of their faculty members. 
Invitations (see Appendix A) explaining the nature of the project and offering 
the opportunity to form a group of up to twelve persons were sent to the voca- 
tional directors at each of the eleven schools. No attempt was made to indicate 
to the director which facultv members had expressed high interest in continuing 
professional development, and the responsibility for determining how the group 
was to be organized and could best carrv out the tasks of testing and evaluating 
the prototype course was left open for the local vocational director or the 
group to decide. 
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Testing the Course Materials and Procedures 
All costs directly related to the development of the course materials, 
the instruction provided participants and the evaluation of the course mater- 
ials and procedures were paid from a ^rant from the U.S. Office of Education 
and administered by the State of Illinois Board of Vocational Education and 
Rehabilitation, Division of Vocational and Technical Education and the Bureau 
of Educational Research, University of Illinois. Participants in the testing 
of the prototype course were supplied with a textbook, course syllabus and a 
blank cassette recording tape. Additionally, the usual enrollment fee, current- 
Iv $22.00 per credit hour ($44.00 total for the prototype course), was waived. 
The only cost borne by participants, other than the time invested in studying 
the course materials and in lesson preparation, was for consumable materials 
and for the postage required to submit lessons (return postage was provided 
from grant monies). 

The administrative procedures for handling persons enrolled in the course 
on an individual basis and persons enrolled on a group basis were different* 
Originally it was planned that all testing of the prototype course would be 
administered in the same manner as other correspondence courses offered by the 
University of Illinois, using the clerical staff of the Correspondence Courses 
Office. For persons pursi'^ng the prototype course on an Individual basis, this 
procedure was followed. However, groups studying by correspondence are seldom 
encountered by the Correspondence Courses Offices, and the design of the study 
required monitoring of tape recordings of group discussions, so the clerical 
work involved in administering the prototype course on a group basis in the 
four field schools was assumed by the Bureau of Educational Research. 

The procedure followed by individuals enrolling in correspondence courras 
at the University of Illinois, once their completed application is received. 
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begins with the mailing of the course syllabus and some general directions on 
how the course texthook(s) may be obtained. All lessons and other important 
instructions related to the course usually are included In the syllabus. It 
is then up to the student to begin submitting lessons. After the completion 
of all lessons, the student is eligible to take a proctored final examination 
on the course. It is the stadant's responsibility to identify a proctor 
acceptable to the Correspondence Office and to make the necessary arrangements 
for taking the examination. The Correspondence Office handles the details 
involved in getting the examination to the proctor prior to the scheduled 
examination date. While some courses require more than one proctored examina- 
tion, most courses taken for credit require at least one. 

As lessons submitted by students are received by the Correspondence Office 
they are stamped in, recorded on the student's record card for the course to 
which the lesson applies, and are then dl'-trlbuted to the appropriate instructor 
for marking. IVhen the marked lessons are returned to the Correspondence Office, 
thev are again stamped in, recorded on the student's record card as having been 
returned and are mailed to the student. For payroll purposes, records are 
maintained by the Correspondence Courses Office on all lessons and examinations 
graded by each instructor (approximately 75% of all Instructors working with 
correspondence study students are paid on a per lesson or examination basis). 
Records also are monitored as a means of preventing unnecessary delays in getting 
materials returned to students. 

The nature of the participation of persons in field schools (groups) in 
this study was considerably different from that of persons pursuing the prototype 
course on an individual basis, and created a need for a different set of admin- 
istrative procedures. Whereas individual participants were to prepare and submit 
each lesson for comment, participants in the field schools were asked to meet, 
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discuss, and critique the course materials with regard to their usefulness as 
a group inservice experience for practicing vocational educators. The number, 
format, length and content of the meetings were left to the vocational director 
and group members to decide. It was requested that all group meetings be tape 
recorded, and the recordings sent to the project staff for review and comment. 

The nature of the task to be performed by the field schools was purpose- 
fully left vague in the hope that each group would take a different approach to 
applying the materials to their particular situation, and thus point out effec-- 
tive ways In which the materials could be used in a variety of group situations, 
as well as identifying the weaknesses of the materials when used in this manner. 

Each individual who enrolled in the prototype course for credit, including 
field school participarts, was required to complete one of the final examination 
options described briefly below to receive credit for the course (see Appendix G 
for a more complete description of the options). Individuals qualified to 
receive graduate credit were required to complete either option 1 or 2, while 
undergraduate credit could be earned by completing any one of the first three 
options. Option 4 was open to individuals who were interested only in a certi- 
ficate of completion in the course. 

Option 1 : Complete an obiective one hour proctored final examination 
on the course concepts and submit a term paper, not to exceed eir,ht 
type-written double spaced pages. The term paper must be on a topic 
related to the cotirse concepts and approved by the instructor. 
Option 2 ; Complete a two hour, proctored final examination covering the 
course concepts. The examination will be in essay form and will con- 
tain questions similar to those in the assignments in each lesson. 
^ Option 3 : Complete a term paper, similar to the one described in option 

1, not to exceed twelve pages in length. 
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Option 4 ; Complete either the examination or the term paper 
described in option 1. 

Quality Assurance and Course Evaluation Procediirn.q 
A major drawback to the expanded use of the correspondence study method 
of instruction in higher education, particularly at the graduate level, is 
thf* ^>ttitude ih.p.t instruction provided via this riethod is of luv-^et quallLy 
than that provided in resident programs (i)ahle, 1968; Morlshima, et al > , 1968). 
The procedures used in the development, administration and evaluation of the 
prototype course have been subjected to high standards in an e'^fort to demon- 
strate that instruction of the very highest quality can be provided, at least 
on the topic selected for the prototype course, through correspondence study 
on either an individual or group basis. The following quality assurance 
procedures were built into this study: 
1. Instructional quality: 

a. All aspects of the course were directly supervised 
by a person who held full graduate faculty status 
at the University of Illinois. 

b. The course materials were written, reviewed and 
revised at least twice prior to being sent to 
participants in this studv. The reviewers 
included four academic employees of the University, 
tvro of whom held graduate faculty status, and one 
administrative staff member from the Correspondence 
Courses Office of the Division of University 
Extension. Consultants were selected for expertise 
in areas that contributed to the development of the 
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course materials and instructional procedures* 
c« Visits t^ere made to two proprietary schools in 
Chicago who offer correspondence study courses 
to observe their course materials and adminis- 
trative procedures. 
d« Conferences » interviews and informal discussions 
were held with executives » representatives and 
developers of correspondence study programs, 
e* Individuals with special expertise related to 
Individual lessons in the course were consulted 
in the development of those lessons* 

f. All materials were reviewed for quality in the 
llpht of experiences with members of the target 
population, and revised ap needed* 

g. All aspects of the prototype course, including 
the quality of instruction, were evaluated by 
Individuals who completed the course. 

h. Short questionnaires were sent to each of the 
participants enrolled in the prototype course 
who failed to submit anv lessons, or who did 
not pursue the course to completion, to gather 
information on potential problems with the 
material or method. 

1. A limited number (8) of individuals who were 
invited to participate in the testing of the 
prototype course, but declined to do so, were 
interviewed by telephone. 



Review of work by participants: 

a« The pradlnp; of participants' work w?s done separatelv 
by a person with graduate standing and an EPDA fellow 
who had taught In universities for seven years. The 
work of each Individual completing the prototvpe 
course was reviewed In an evaluation conference. 

b. Accurate records were maintained on all work submitted 
by participants. 

c. Participant work was checked for plagiarism. The 
maior check was the experience of the Instructional 
team administering the course , which was supplemented 
by maintaining random samples of the participants' 
work on file In the proiect office, partlcularlv In 
cases where Individuals actively participating In 
the course were In close proximity to one another. 
The proctored finiil examination was an added check 
apalnst such violations. 

d. Grades in the course were determined on the basis 
of eight Individual written reports and a course 
examination. Participants In the field schools were 
not required to submit Individual reports, but were 
evaluated on their contributions to group meetings 

and on the final examination In the course. Individuals 
desiring graduate credit were reaulred to complete one 
of the following options: 

(1) Complete a sutifirvlsed two hour ess; y examina- 
tion, with the proctor to be approved by the 



project staff. 
(2) Submit a term paper and take a one hour super- 
vised objective examination, with the proctor 
to be approved by project staff. 
3. Review of Different Instructional Strategies 

a. Two approaches to the use of the materials were 
investigated : 

(1) 66 individuals from 32 states and the District 
of Columbia were enrolled in the course as 
regular correspondence study students. 

(2) Four field schools, with approximately 10 
individuals per school participated in the 
tryout of the course materials in the group 
setting. Twenty-two of these individuals, from 
two of the schools, enrolled for credit. Indi- 
viduals in these schools met in groups to discuss 
each lesson. Tape recordings of these meetings 
wf ' s^nt to the project staff for review and 
comment. Members of the project staff were 
available for telephone discussion during each 

of the group meetings held at the field school. 
On-site visits were made to three of the four 
schools by members of the project staff. (West 
Anchor;i?>e, Alaska was the only site not visited). 

b. Completion rates, progress rates, and the quality 
of student work resulting fror the different in- 
structional strategies was compared. 

O 
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c. The r,roup approach also provided useful informa- 
tion for the Improvement of instructional materials 
over and above that provided by student comments 
accumulated through the individualized approach. 
A. External project evaluation: 

a. A member of the Bureau of Educational Research staff 
not affiliated with tins project, working under the 
supervision of Dr. Robert E. Stake, conducted an 
extensive evaluation of the entire project (Bovnton, 
1973). 

b. A graduate class (VOTEC 489) in the administration of 
vocational and technical education reviewed and 
critiqued the materials being developed in this pro- 
ject. Their responses were helpful in comparing the 
quality of the course materials to instruction generally 
presented as a part of resident courses. 



Procedures For Data Analysis 

The analysis of data resulting from thi« study is focused on four main 
areas: 1) participant characteristics, 2) participant performance, 3) parti- 
cioant evaluation of the course and instructor, and 4) descriptive information 
related Ko the course materials and procedures. 

Four groups were used in the investigation of the characteristics of 
participants in this ^tudy; 1) the respondents in the national study of 
vocational educators conducted by Evans and Wiens (1973), 2) persons who were 
invited to enroll in tl\e prototype course, but did not do so, 3) persons who 
enrolled in the prototype course, but did not complete it, and 4) persons who 
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completed the prototype course. The last ^roup was separated into two sub- 
groups according to whether persons completing the course did so on an indivi- 
dual or p:roup basis. Chi-square was used to compare r*ach ^roup with all other 
}?roups on the following variables selected from the data collected bv Evans 
and Wiens (1973); age, nex, educational attainment^ occupational area, major 
job responsibilities, interest in continuing education, anticipated formal 
education, degrees in progress, length of time in teaching, professional 
memberships and offices held, self-evaluation of professional activities, 
ethnic background, community size, status of children at home, method of teacher 
preparation and method of vocational preparation. 

Performance data on participants is reported bv frequencies and as per- 
centages and summarizes the rate at which lessons and tne course are completed 
by individuals participating in the two instructional methods, as well as final 
examination and course grades for these two groups. The t statistic was used 
to test for significant differences in the final examination grades assigned to 
individuals participating in the two instructional methods. Similar analyses 
were performed on the evaluation data that was supplied by individuals who com- 
pleted the course. Two separate evaluation instruments were used for this purpose, 
the Illinois Correspondence Courses Evaluation Ouestionnaire an-^ the VOTEC x349 
Evaluation Ouestionnaire. Both questionnaires were given to participants along 
with the final examination, and gener£.lly returned with it. Evaluation data was 
collected from persons enrolled in the course^ but who v/ithdrew prior to completion. 

Descriptive data related to the course materials and procedures wer.? 
available from a variety of sources, and were reviewed and anab^zed by this 
investigator and bv two research assistants, before beinR used as a basis 
for revising the materials and nrocedurcs used In the prototvpo course. A 
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more complete description of the sotircos of these data nresented In the 
following section. 

Revision of Course Materials and Administrative Procedures 
The developmental and testing phases of this project were carefully 
monitored for information that would help to strengthen the materials developed 
for the prototvpe course and improve the administrative procedures through 
which Instruction was provided participants. Input to the revision process 
came from a variety of sources, among which the most important were: 

1. Lessons submitted by individuals 

2. Tapes of meetings held in the field schools 

3. Final examination performance data 

4. An external evaluation of the proiect 

5. On-site visits to three field schools 

6. Course evaluation data submitted bv persons completing the course 

7. Follow-up data on persons enrolled in, but not completing the course 

8. Unsolicited comments, letters and other materials from participants 
in the course 

All aspects of the prototype course were reviewed and evaluated in light 
of the above data, and a complete analysis of the data collected during the 
developmental and testing phases was performed prior to ^kln course or pro- 
cedural revisions. The revised materials and procedures were then submitted 
to several of the course consultants, whr ,d participated in the developmental 
phase of this studv for review and comment. 
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CHAPTER IV 

ANALYSIS OF THE DATA 

As previously stated, the purpose of this study was to develop, test 
and revise a correspondence course on the topic of leadership development in 
vocational education* Data on completion rates, achievement and other factors 
related to the prototype course were collected from individuals in each of the 
identifiable groups or subgroups used in this study* Most of the individuals 
participating in this study had also responded to the earlier studv by Evans 
and Wiens (1973) , and were compared to the population of that study on a number 
of social, occupation related and demographic variables. By comparinj^ the 
groups used in this study with each other and to the population of the Evans 
and Wiens (1973) study on selected variables, a broader, more generalized, 
perspective was developed regarding the resulting similarities and differences 
that have a bearing on the revision and future testing of the prototype course 
and on the development of other similar courses* 

Description of the Groups Used In the Study 
Evans and Wiens (1973) 

In the Evans and Wiens (1973) studv a national stratified random sample 
of vocational educators was identified* Nearlv 3,000 of the 4,000 persons in 
that sample responded to a comprehensive questionnaire which was used to collect 
social, educational, economic, demographic and career data* Most of the in- 
dividuals who participated in the testing of the prototype course were also 
respondents to the earlier natl-^nal survey of vocational educators bv Fvans 
and Vlens (1073), and were compared on selected characteristics to the national 
cmnlc of vocational educators that was established in that studv. 
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Invited Individuals 

Invitations were sent to 203 vocational educators who had responded to 
the national survey conducted by Evans and Wlens (1973). Individuals invited 
were selected on the basis of a favorable response to an item In the questionnaire 
used by Evans and Wiens (1973) regarding the respondent's interest in a number 
of potential topics for programs of continuing education, among which was the 
topic of leadership development. While the selection of the individuals to 
whom invitations were sent -was based primarily on their expressed interest in 
continuing education, particularly on the topic of leadership development, con- 
sideration was also given to such factors as interest in correspondence study 
and geographical location. An effort was made to have individual representation 
from as many states, school settings and different vocational education positions 
as possible to insure a thorough testing of the materials developed, while at 
the same time selecting individuals who would be likely to enroll in and complef:e 
the prototype course. 

The invitation to participate in the initial offering of the prototype 
course consisted of a cover letter explaining the nature of the project (see 
Appendix A), sample course materials (i*e., the Introduction and Lesson 1 from 
the course syllabus) and the application form for the course. Completed applica- 
tion forms were received from 66 of the 203 vocational educators sent invitations. 
Ti^ese Individuals, representing 32 stv<ites and the District of Columbia, ranged in 
educational attainment from less than 5 semester hours of college work, to three 
persons having earned doctorates. However, 74.9/K of the persons who enrolled 
In the course held at least a baccalaureate degree, with approximately 605! of 
these Individuals having a master's degree or bevond. The age of Individuals 
(ERJCed In the course ranged from 24 to 62, with an average age of 40.5 years. 
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The field school participants described in the next section were included 
in this ^roup, bringing the total number of invited individuals to 225. 

Field School Participants 

In addition to testing the prototype course as a regular correspondence 
study offering, it was also tested using a Tnodified form of the group corres- 
pondence study method- Group correspondence instruc'ion is usually highly 
structured with specific requirements on the amount and type of work, or activi- 
ties, that are to be completed- In this study, the decision as to how the 
materials could best be used in the group setting was made by each group, since 
the composition of the groups formed would consist of mature adult vocational 
education professionals- 
Invitations were sent to the vocational directors of 11 schools, out of 
the 235 used in the Evans and Wiens (1973) study, offering them the opportunity 
to form a group to review .ind critique the course materials- The basis of their 
critique was to be the usefulness of the prototype course materials as a focus 
for an inservice education program. The selection of the schools sent Invita- 
tions was based on a favo able response by individuals in those schools to the 
Evans and Wiens Questionnaire (1973) in which they indicated their interest in 
a number of possible topics for a program of continuing education- The schools 
selected, in addition to having a large number of f^iculty members who indicated 
an interest in continuing education, were in varied and wide-spread geographical 
settings, and included representation from each of the three school types used 
hv Evans and Wiens (1973); 1-e-, comprehensive high schools, specialized tech- 
nical and trade schools, and colleges and unlversitles- 

The invitation to the vocational director contained a cover letter ex- 
plaining the purpose of the proiect and nature of their potential contribution 
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(see Appendix A), a sample of the Instructional materials (the Introduction 
and Lesson 1 from the course syllabus), and a copy of the textbook to be used. 
Responses to the invitations were received from 4 of the 11 schools invited to 
serve as sites for the field testing of the prototype course on a group basis. 
The responding schools were all comprehensive high schools and, since 5 compre- 
hensive uigh schools had been included in the 11 schools invited to participate 
in the studv, represented an 80% response from this categorv of school- The 
schools electing to participate were located in Connecticut, Illinois, Utah 
and Alaska, with the number of individuals in each group being 6, 10, 12 and 12 
respectivelv- No attempt was made to influence the composition of the groups, 
but a limit of 12 persons was established so that sufficient materials would be 
available for each participant - 

The members of the groups in the Frecport , Illinois and Clearfield, Utah 
field schools chose to enroll in the prototype course for credit, while those 
in the Danbui^, Connecticut and West Anchorage, Alaska field schools elected to 
review and critique the materials, without enrolling for credit in the course- 
All but one of the individuals in the field schools who enrolled in the 
prototype course (N-22) held a baccalaureate degree, with close to 50% having 
a master's degree or beyond- The average age of the field school participants 
was 35-8 years- 
Subgroups to be Compared 
The persons participating in this studv, both on an individual and on 
a group basis, have been placed into three main subgroups: D non-respondents, 
2) non-completers, and 3) completers- These subgroups arc individually, and 
in various combinations, compared with each other and with the Evans and Wiens 
(1973) population. However, not all of the individuals In the triree subgroups 
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participated In the Evans and Wlens (1973) study, and therefore are misslnp; 
from these groups and the subsequent analyses performed on them. 

Non-respondents 

The Invited Individuals who did not enroll in the initial offering? of 
the prototype course have been catep.orized as non-respondents and are members 
of this subf^roup. 

Non-completers 

The invited individuals who enrolled in the prototype course, but failed 
to complete all the course requirements are included in this subgroup* 

Completers 

Invited individuals who enrolled in the prototype course and subsequently 
completed all course requirements form the subgroup of completers. This sub-- 
group was divided into two additional sub-categories, individual completers 
and field school completers and further analyzed. 

Enrolled Individuals 

The enrolled individuals represent the combined membership of the com- 
pleters and non-completers subgroups. The purpose of using this combination 
in the analyses performed on the 41 selected variables was to permit an invest- 
igation of the similarities and differences between individuals who enrolled 
in the initial offering of the prototype course and those who did not. 

Completion Rates 

The completion rate in the prototype course for persons participating 
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on an individual basis, hereafter referred to as individual participants, is 
58.8%. This figure is calculated using the National University Association 
formula (Matheison, 1972: 51). Of the 66 individual participants who enrolled 
in the prototype course, 34 submitted at least one le^^son and 20 subsequently 
completed the course. The NUEA completion rate is calculated by dividing the 
number of persons actively participating in the course (N»34) into the number 
actually completing the cours«> (N»20). Additionally, three other individual 
participants have completed nearly all of the course requirements, and should 
finish the course. 

The completion rate for field school participants is quite high; 95.5%. 
Of the 22 enrolled for credit, 21 completed the course. The one person who 
did not receive credit in the course participated in all group meetings at that 
school and was responsible for presenting one of the lessons. 

With 41 of the 55 active participants successfully meeting all of the 
course requirements, the completion rate for the prototype course, all com- 
pleters combined, was 75.0%. 

Related to the completion rates In the prototype course is the amount 
of tifT^e required by participants to actually prepare, submit and have lessons 
returned. The median number of days from the date on which the invitations were 
sent to prospective participants to the date when the first lesson was received 
in the Correspondence Courses Office was 31 days for individual participants 
who completed the course. The median number of days between the submission of 
lessons varied from 14 days, r ^tween lessons 1 and 2, to 6 days, between Irssons 
5 and 6, for course completers. Using the median number of days between lessons 
for individuals completing the course, 62 days would generally be required to 
complete all eight lessons. Not included in the 62 days figure Is the time 
required from enrollment to the receipt of the course syllabus and textbook, or 
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the time required to schedule and complete the pructored final examination. 
One individual, in Leviston, Maine, managed to complete all eight lessons in 
19 days and did excellent work in the process. On the other hand, three in- 
dividual participant.-?, who will probably complete the prototype course, have 
yet to do so and should establish a completion record of the opposite type. 

The two field schools whose group members were enrolled for credit, 
completed their assignments at a rate of approximately one per week. Roth groups 
lield an organizational meeting then proceeded using and critiquing the course 
materials. The group in Clearfield, Utah discussed a single lesson at each 
one hour meeting, while the group in Freeport, Illinois met for two hours and 
frequently covered two lessens. 

The individuals in the groups at Danbury, Connecticut and West Ancliorage, 
Alaska did not enroll in the Initial offering of the prototype course for credit, 
although both expressed a desire to do so. The late starting date for the 
testing of the prototype course, and the fact that graduate credit for completing 
the course could not be guaranteed when the testing phase was initiated, were 
given as reasons for these schools not becoming more actively involved. The 
group in Connecticut did meet several times to discuss the course materials, 
procedures and content. Summaries of those meetings and a tape recording of 
part of another meeting were submitted by this group. The Alaska group decided 
that tliey would have to wait until the beginning of the next school year before 
they would hav. time to devote to the task of using and critiquing the course 
materials. It is anticipated that they will enroll in the course for credit 
at tiiat time. 



Comparisons of Group Characteristics 
A question of major interest in this analysis was the extent to which 
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the groups in this study differed from each other and from the national sample 
of vocational educators gathered by Evans and Wiens (1973) on 41 selected var- 
iables. Chi square was used to test five different pairings of the groups on 
each of the selected variables. The Evans and Wiens population was paired with 
invited individuals (non-respondents, non-com| leters and completers) vith en- 
rolled individuals and with completers; invited individuals were paired with 
enrolled individuals; and enrolled individuals were compared to completers in 
this part of the analysis. , The first three pairs to be compared provided a 
test of the similarity of the individuals in this study to the national norms 
established by the i idividuals in the Evans and Wiens (1973) study, on 41 
selected variables. The remaining two comparisons were between groups in this 
study and were selected because of their potential for yielding information 
that would help to identify differences between persons who enroll in corres- 
pondence courses and those who do not; and between persons who enroll in 
correspondence courses and subsequently complete and those who enroll and do 
not complete. ~ . 

In all, 205 Chi squares were calculated using the Statistical Package 
for the Social Sciences (Nife, Bent and Hull, 1970). The contingency tables 
and associated information hav(> been assembled and placed on file in the Bureau 
of Educational Research at the University of Illinois. 0* ' those comparisons 
that are important due to the significance, or lack of sir '^^'ance, of the 
resulting Chi square are reported in this study. The 41 S€ icted variables 
have been placed into 8 categories for the purpose of discussion. 



Employment Related Variables 

The variables in this category are; 1) school type, 2) primary area of 
assignment, and 3) years of educational experience. All comparisons in which 
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school type was used as the variable yielded statistically sit»nificant Chi 
square values. Table 5 presents the distribution of the individuals in each 
Rroup by school type. The completers subgroup, either individually or in 
combination with other subgroups, enters the calculations for each of the five 
Chi squares. The fact that nearly 65% of uhe completers were vocational 
educators from the comprehensive high school setting appears to account for 
all of the Chi squares being statistically significant. The percentage of 
individuals from the high school setting, in each of the five Chi square con- 
tingency tables, was higher than the representation of this group in Evans and 
Wiens (1973) population. 

The second variable in this category is notable for its almost complete 
lack of significance. Table 6 presents a breakdown by primary area of assign- 
ment of the vocational educators in each of the groups in this study. When 
this variable is used as a basis for comparison, significant Chi squares result 
between the group of completers and the Evans and Wiens (1973) population, and 
between the completers and non-completers subgroups. The major differences 
between the Evans and Wiens (1973) population and the completers in this analysis 
occur in several areas; 1) trade and industrial educators represent Al.6% of 
the Evans and Wiens (1973) population, but only 21.2% of the completers and 
2) home economics educators and counselors represent 6.2% and 6.7% respectively 
of the Evans and Wiens (1973) population, but 21.2% and 15.2% of the group of 
completers. Differences between enrollees and completers are the result of 
the differential completion rates among vocational educators in the various 
areas of assignments. For example, persons in the business, coordination or 
supervision, trade and industrial, or personal and public services areas have 
approximately 25% rates of completion when enrollments and completions are 
compared. On the other hand, agriculture, office occupations, counselors, and 
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TABLE 5 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS USED 
IN THE STUDY BY SCHOOL TYPE 



Evans and Non- Non- Completers 

School Type Wiens Respondents Completers 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



Comprehensive 


N 


S3 


693 


N 




A3 


N 


a 


10 


N 




24 


High Schools 


X 


cs 


25.0 


% 




29.5 


% 




25.6 


% 


n 


64.9 


Specialized Voca- 


























tional and Trade 


N 




1031 


N 




54 


N 




10 


N 




6 


Schools 


% 


MS 


37.1 


% 




37.0 


% 




25.6 


% 




16.2 


Colleges and 


N 




1053 


N 




49 


N 


at 


19 


N 




7 


Universities 


% 




37.9 


% 




33.6 


% 




48.7 


% 




18.9 


Totals 


N 




2777 


N 


B 


146 


N 




39 


N 




37 




% 


K 


100 


% 




100 


% 


as 


100 


% 




100 



Chi 


squares: 








(1)(2,3,4) 


= 10.27 


(p<.01) 




(1)(3,4) 


- 16.89 


(p<.01) 


x^ 


(1)(A) 


- 30.66 


(p<.01) 


x^ 


(2)(3,4) 


- 7.40 


(p<.05) 


x^ 


(3) (4) 


» 12.26 


(p<.01) 
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TABLE 6 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS USED 
IN THE STUDY BY AREA OF ASSIGNMENT 



Evans and Non- Non- Completers 

Area of Assignment Wiens Respondents Completers 

(1) (2) (3) (A) 



Agriculture 


N 


S 


106 


N 


8 


9 


N 




0 


N 




2 




'% 


S 


A. 7 


7. 


= 


7.8 


% 




0.0 


7. 


a 


6.1 


Office Occupations 


N 




25A 


N 




18 


N 




0 


N 


a 


5 




% 


- 


11.3 


% 




15.5 


% 




0.0 


% 


a 


15.2 


Business Occup2tlons 


N 




151 


N 


m 


2 


N 


a 


3 


N 


a 


1 




% 


= 


6.7 


% 


- 


1.7 


% 




8.8 


% 


a 


3.0 


Distributive 


N 




53 


N 




0 






2 


N 




1 


Education 


% 




2. A 


. 7. 


- 


0.0 


%- 


5.9 


% 


a 


3.0 


Health Occupations 


N 


- 


267 


N 


a 


17 


■N 




2 


N 




A 




% 




11.9 




a 


lA. 7 


% 


a 


5.9 


Of 

% 


a 


12.1 


Trade and Industrial 


N 




937 


N 




A9 


N 




20 


N 




7 




% 




A1.6 


% 


- 


A2.2 


% 


a 


58.8 


% 


- 


21.2 


Personal and Public 


N 


a 


82 


N 


a 


2 


N 




1 


N 


a 


0 


Service 


% 


« 


3.6 


% 


a 


1.7 


% 


a 


2.9 


% 


a 


0.0 


Home Economics 


N 




lAO 


N 




9 


N 


a 


1 


N 




7 




% 




6.2 


% 




7.8 


% 


a 


2.9 


% 




21.2 


Counselors 


N 




152 


N 




AA 


N 




2 


N 


a 


5 




% 




6.7 


% 


a 


3. A 


% 




5.9 


% 


a 


15.2 


Coordinators and 


N 




110 


N 




6 


N 




3 


N 




1 


Supe rvisors 


% 


S3 


A. 9 


% 


a 


5.2 


% 


a 


8.8 


% 




3.0 


Totals 


N 


33 


2252 


N 


a 


116 


N 


a 


3A 


N 


a 


33 




% 




100 


% 


a 


100 


% 




100 


% 




100 



(continued) 
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LVBLE 6 (continued) 
DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS USED 
IN THE STUDY BY AREA OF ASSIGNMENT 



Chi squares: 

(1)(2,3,4) - 1.99 

(1) (3,4) - 8.65 

X^ (1)(4) « 19.51 (p<.05) 

(2) (3,4) « 14.89 



(3) (4) =« 1.83 (p<.05) 



home economics educators all have 70% or better completion rates when the same 
comparison is made. 



Education Related Variables 

The variables in this category are based on information regarding the 
vocational educators'; 1) educational attainment, 2) method of teacher prepara- 
tion, 3) future educational plans, and 4) pursuit of an initial or advanced 
degree. Only one education related variable yielded a significant Chi square 
when used as a basis for comparing the groups in this study. Wiens (1973) 
developed a variable for determining future educational plans of vocational 
educators, which took into account the academic attainment of the individual. 
Individuals were categorized as either high or low in educational attainment 
and as having or not having plans for further education. The future education 
plans of the individuals invited to test the prototype course differed from 
those of the vocational educators in the Evans and Wiens Study (1973). Table 7 
presents the distribution of the individuals in these two groups by future 
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TABLE 7 

FUTURE EDUCATIONAL PLANS OF VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS 
IN THE EVANS AND WIENS (1973) POPULATION 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATORS INVITED TO TEST 
THE PROTOTYPE COURSE 





Future Plans 


Evans and 
Wlens 


Invited 
Individuals 



(1) 


Low Education- 


N 




383 


N 




16 




No plans 


% 




lA.O 


% 




7.3 


(2) 


Low Education- 


N 


m 


515 


N 


xz 


56 




With plans 


% 




18.8 


% 




25.6 


(3) 


High Education- 


N 




672 


N 




51 




No plans 


% 




2A.5 


% 




23.3 


(4) 


High Education- 


N 


» 


117A 


N 


s 


96 




With plans 


% 




A2.8 


% 


m 


A3. 8 




Total 


N 


m 


27AA 


N 


TM 


219 






% 




100 


% 


a 


100 



Chi squares: 

(1.2. 3. A) - 11.71 (p<.01) 
(1.2) - 11.51 (p<.01) 
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education plans. A second Chi square, computed usin^ only those vocational 
educators with low educational achievement, was found to be statistically sip,- 
nlf leant. The tendency for individuals with low educational attainment, but 
having future educational plans, to be Invited to participate In the testing 
of the prototype course in greater numbers than their presence in the Evans 
and Wlens (1973) study is the result of the selection criteria used. It can 
be expected that persons with low educational attainment, but having plans for 
additional education, will show a greater interest in topics of continuing 
education than will their counter-parts with no future education plans. 

Number of Organization Memberships 

The variables in this category are the number of different memberships 
held in the following types of organizations in the past five years: 1) national 
professional organizations, 2) state professional organizations, 3) local pro- 
fessional organizations, 4) all professional organizations combined, and 5) non- 
professional organizations V A significant Chi square resulted from the comparison 
between non-respondents and enrolled individuals on the number of national pro- 
fessional organization memberships held. The number of membersh^^ps ranged from 
0 to 7, and resulted in several cells with lot- frequencies. Table 8 presents a 
description of the number of national professional organization memberships held 
by individuals in these groups. It appears from Table 8 that persons enrolling 
in the prototype course are more likely to hold memberships in two or more 
national professional organizations than are non-respondents. 

Three of the five comparisons on the combined number of professional or- 
ganization memberships resulted in significant Chi squares. Table 9 presents 
the distributions of the subgroups in this study by number of professional 
organization memberships. Both the enrolled individuals (non-completers and 
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TABLE 8 





DISTRIBUTION OF NON-RESPONDENTS AND 






ENROLLED INDIVIDUALS BY NUMBER OF NATIONAL 






PROFESSIONAL ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIPS llELD^ 






Number of 


Non- 


Enrolled 


Memberships 


Respondents 


Individuals 



0 


N 


ar 


32 


N 




10 




% 




22.2 


% 




13.3 


1 


N 


c= 


50 


N 


3C 


18 




% 




34.7 


% 


=3 


24.0 


2 


N 


X3 


22 


N 




28 




% 


S 


14.6 


% 




37.3 


3 or more 


N 




39 


N 




19 




% 


=3 


28.5 


% 




25.4 



Total 


N = 144 


N •= 75 




% = 100 


% = 100 




Chi square 






= 16.11 


(p<.05) 




^The cells 


representing 3 to 7 memberships, used In the Chi square 


calculation, 


have been 


combined in the presentation of this table. 
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DISTRIBUTION OF THE GROUPS IN 
THE STUDY BY NUMBER OF PROFESSIONAL 
ORGANIZATION MEMBERSHIPS HELD 
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Number of 
Memberships 



Chi squares: 
X' (1)(2,3,4) 
X' (1)(3,4) 
x' (1)(4) 
X' (2)(3,4) 
X' (3) (4) 



Evans and 
Wiens 

(1) 



2.89 
10.49 (p<.01) 
11.57 (p<.01) 

8.00 (p<.05) 

4.77 



Non- 
Respondents 
(2) 



Non- 
Completers 
(3) 



Completers 
(4) 



0-2 


N 




608 


1. 




29 


N 


rt 


4 


N 


St 


6 




% 




31.4 


% 


a: 


28.4 


% 


s: 


16.0 


% 




25.0 


3-4 


N 




lit* 


N 


3 


43 


N 


ss 


10 


N 




3 




% 


SI 


37 A 


% 


a 


(■2.2 


% 


as 


40.0 


% 


m 


12.5 


or more 


N 




606 


N 


«z 


30 


N 




11 


N 




15 




% 


m 


31.3 


% 


at 


29.4 


% 


xs 


44. Q 


% 




62.5 


Totals 


N 


3 


19 38 


N 


s 


102 


N 


S3 


25 


N 




24 




% 


&X 


100 


% 


o 


100 


% 


a 


100 


% 




100 
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completers) and the completers subgroups appear to be more likelv to hold a 
higher number of professional organization members than the Evans and Wlens 
(1973) population or the non-respondents. 

All other comparisons on variables In this category resulted In non- 
significant Chi squares. 

Memberships in Specific Organizations 

Chi square was used to test for differences In the membership of In- 
dividuals In the groupings being compared In this study with regard to the 
following organizations: 1) American Vocational Association, 2) National 
Education Association, 3) American or United Federations cf Teachers, A) State 
Vocational Association, 5) State Education Association, and 6) State Vocational 
Association Specialty Area. Respondents were asked to indicate which of these 
they had held membership in within the past five years. 

Two significant Chi squares resulted from comparisons on the membership 
in State Vocational Associations (see Table 10). The significant Chi squares 
were obtained when the enrolled individuals (non-completers and completers) 
were compared to the Evans and Wlens (1973) population and to the nou-respondents. 
There appears to be a tendency for individuals who hold memberships In State 
Vocational Associations to enroll in the prototype course to a greater extent 
than their representation in the population as a whole or in the population of 
Invited individuals in this study. 

One significant (p < .05) and two nearly Lxgnif leant Chi squares resulted 
from comparisors of State Education Association membership between the Evans 
and Wlens (1973) population and the invited individuals, enrolled ind^.vidut.ls 
and completers subgroups, with the comparison to the enrolled individuals being 
statistically significant. Whereas 56. 4Z of the Evans and Wlens (1973) population 
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TABLE 10 

DISTRIBUTION OF THE INDIVIDUALS IN THE GROUPS 
IN THE STUDY BY STATE VOCATIONAL 





ASSOCIATION 


MEMBERSHIP 










Membership Status 


Evans and 
Wiens 

(1) 


Non- 
Respondents 
(2) 


Non- 
Completers 
(3) 


Completers 
(4) 


Not Member 


N ■= 1236 
% - 49.3 


N = 65 
% - 49.2 


N •= 
% - 


10 

27.8 


N - 13 
% - 37.1 


Member 


N - 1272 
% - 50.7 


N - 67 
% = 50.8 


N - 
% - 


26 

72.2 


N - 22 
% = 62.9 


Totals 


N « 2508 
% - 100 


N - 132 

% - 100 


N s> 
% « 


36 
100 


N = 35 
% = 100 





Chi squares: 

X' (1)(2,3,4) - 2.41 

X' (1)(3,4) - 7.22 (p<.01) 

X' (1)(4) - 1.58 

X^ (2) (3,4) - 4.67 (p<.05) 

X' (3) (4) - .35 
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held State Education Association membership, 63% of the Invited Individuals, 
71.8% of Che enrolled Individuals and 74*3% of the completers held such member- 
ship. 

Three other Chi squares were very close to being statistically significant 
and deserve mention. The percentage of persons enrolling In the prototype 
course who held a membership In the Ancrlcan Vocational Association was higher 
than the percentage of such memberships In the Evans and Wlens (1973) population, 
60.6% compared to 48.7%, and was very close to being statistically significant 
(p».06), AFT-UFT membership among the non-respondents was 18.2% compared to 
7.0% for enrolled Individuals and was close to being statistically significant 
(p«.051). Membership In state vocational associations within an Individual's 
area of specialization was 26.5% among the non-respondents and 4C.8% among the 
enrolled Individuals, with the resulting Ghl square approaching statistical 
significance (p«.053) . 



Numher of Offices Held 

Individuals In the study were compared on the number of offices they 
held within the past five years In national, state and local professional or- 
ganizations, and In non-professional organizations. No statistically signifi- 
cant Chi squares resulted from the 20 comparisons for which they were calculated. 

Self-evaluation of Professional Activity 

Each individaal was asked to indicate whether they viewed him or herself 
as being more active or less active than vocational educators with similar job 
assignments with regard to participation in job related, national, state and 
local professional organizations, and non-professional organizations. Three 
Chi square comparisons between the groups were statistically significant. 
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However, one contained a zero cell and did not appear otherwise noteworthy, 
and Is therefore not discussed. The other two slp.nlf leant Chi squares (p<.05) 
resulted from comparisons of enrolled Individuals with the Evans and Wlens 
(1973) population, and with the non-respondents In regard to their level of 
actlvitv In non-professional organizations. In both cases the differences were 
the result of the enrolled Individuals taking a more neutral stance regarding 
their activities In these areas, while the persons In the other groups tended to 
make greater use of both extremes (more active - less active). 

Preferred Method of Continuing Education 

Table 2, page 20, reported the percentage of respondents in the Evans 

and Wlens (1973) population Indicating an Interest In potential topics for 

continuing education, and preference of s method of Instruction for each. Chi 

squares were calculated to compare the preferred method of Instruction by each 

of the groups In this study on each of the topics listed In Table 2. As would 

be expected, since a preference for correspondence study was one criterion for 

selecting the Individuals Invited to participate In the Initial offering of the 

prototype course, nearly all such comparisons between groups In the study and 

the Evans and Wlens (1973) population were statistically- very significant. 

Comparisons between groups In the study were, for the most part, not statls-- 

tlcally significant* The lone notable exception was in the area of **othfir 

topics", where no statistically significant differences existed in any of the 

I 

comparisons. 

Other Related Variables 

Included In this final category of variables is community size, sex, 
ethnic background, marital status and children at home (high school age or 
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under). Chi square comparisons between the Evans and Wlens (1973) population 
and the invited individaals, enrolled individuals and completers, with regard 
to the community size in which C^^ir vocational school is located, were statis- 
tically significart (see Table 11). It would appear that In general individ- 
uals participating in this study work in vocational programs located in 
smaller communities than the population as a whole, as represented by the 
Evans and Wiens (1973) population. 

One final Chi squares comparison was statistically significant. When 
the composition by sex of the non-completers and completers subgroups were 
compared, a Chi square of 15.38 (p<.01) resulted. Women account for 5% of 
the non-completers and 47.2% of the completers. The completion rate for men 
enrolled in the prototype course is 33.9%, for women 89.5%. 

Other Characteristics 

Of the 66 individual participants enrolling in the prototype course 
for credit, 10 were not eligible to receive graduate credit. In the field 
schools, only one person out of the 22 who enrolled in the prototype course 
was ineligible for graduate credit. Therefore, 88% of the persons enrolled 
in the course were eligible for graduate credit. 

An analysis of the information resulting from a question contained on 
the enrollment form for the course indicates that 54 of the 59 individuals 
responding to the item were not involved in other formal learning activities 
(such as resident or extension classes) at the time of enrollment. 

Participant Performance 

Lessons 

The 34 individual participants in the course submitted a total of 199 
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TABLE 11 

DISTRIBUTION OF GROUPS USED IN THE STUDY 
BY COMMUNITY SIZE 



Community Evans and Non- Non- Completers 

Size Wiens Respondents Completers 

(1) (2) (3) (4) 



Metropolitan Area 


N 




7A7 


N 


- 


3A 


N 


- 


9 


N - 


^ A 




4 


m 


27.1 


% 




23. A 


% 




23.1 


% • 


■ 10. 8 


Suburb of 


N 




339 


N 


s 


12 


N 




1 


N - 


3 


Metropolitan Area 


% 


ac 


12.3 


% 




8.3 


% 




2.6 


% - 


■ 8.1 


10,000 to 100,000 


N 




1030 


N 




55 


N 


m 


15 


N > 


■ 12 




X 


M 


37. A 


% 


at 


37.9 


% 


n 


38.5 


% - 


■ 32. A 


2,500 to 9,999 


N 




312 


N 




17 


N 




A 


N « 


» 12 




% 


n 


11.3 






11.7 


% 




10.3 


X - 


■ 32. A 


Town to 2,499 


N 




268 
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Chi squares: 

(1)(2.3,A) - 18.69 (p<.01) 

(1) (3,A) - 19.83 (p<.01) 
X^ (1)(A) - 2A.19 (p<.01) 

(2) (3,A) » 7.A9 
X' (3)(A) - 9.68 
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completed lessons, 18 proctored final examlnatlonfj and A term papers. While 
verv few lesf?ons were of marj^lnal quality^ three were rejected out-right. 
One Individual participant had his first lesson rejected , another person his 
first two lessons (he did not wait for the return of the first lesson before 
submitting the second - due to the pressure of completing the course in a short 
time span). Neither of these individuals completed any additional lessons or 
the course, although several letters were exchanged with one of these individ- 
uals encouraging him to do so. 

Failure to submit the second lesson is the point where the highest 
percentage, 14. 7% (N«5), of the individuals who start but do not complete the 
prototype course discontinue their participation. Another 8.8% (N«3) withdrew 
before submitting the third lesson, and an equal number prior to submitting the 
fourth lesson. The completion rate for individuals who submitted the fourth 
lesson was 87%, with two of the three individuals in this category who have not 
completed very likely to do so soon. 

The field schools that had the opportunity to begin using and critiquing 
the materials and procedures had a 100% completion rate for this task. The 
lone individual field school participant who did not receive credit for his 
efforts, was involved in the discussion of all eight lessons. 

Final Examinations 

Proctored final examinations were taken by 18 of the 20 individual 
participants and 21 of the 22 field school participants. A summary of the 
results and the t - test on the means are presented in Table 12* The mean 
examination scores for the two field schools were 86.2 and 86.6^ and were 
therefore combined in the summary found in Table 12. 
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TABLE 12 
FINAL EXAMINATION SUMMARY 





Group 


N 


Mean 


Standard 
Deviation 


Individual Participants 


18 


87.11 


7.99 


Field School Participants 


21 


86.33 


6.66 


t - .323 (df«37) 








For statistical significance (p<.05) 


t » 2.042 


(df«37) is required. 





Course Grades 

Grades for individual participants were assigned on the basis of a 
proctored final examination or a final project (term paper), with consideration 
given to the quality of the work on the lessons in the course. Grades assigned 
to field school participants were based on the quality of the proctored final 
examination, contribution to group meetings - determined through consultation 
with the group liaison person (the Vocational Program Director at both sites), 
and on other individual materials submitted along with the recordings of the 
group meetings. 

Based on the University of Illinois grading system (A ■ 5.0), the mean 
grade received by individual participants in the study was 4.70 (N«"20) , and 
for field school participants 4.71 (N=21). 
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Course Evaluation 
A major part of the efforts in this study have been focused on the 
collection of formative and summatlve evaluation data on all aspects of the 
prototype course. The tviiluatlon data on the prototype course Include an 
Initial review of the materials by a panel of five consultants, telephone Inter- 
views with 8 non-respondents, two end-of-course evaluation forms, a critique 
of the lesson materials by a resident graduate class studying the administration 
of vocational education, on~slts interviews with field school participants, an 
external project evaluation and a follow-up survey of non-completers. 

Consultant Reviews 

A lesson evaluation form was developed for use by the 5 consultants who 
reviewed each lesson prior to their being tested (see Appendix B). Many of the 
unique features of the prototype course resulted from the evaluations provided 
by these Individuals. For example, the cognitive maps that appear in the course 
syllabus were suggested by one of the consultants who had worked on a project 
where they had been successfully used with individuals similar to a large part 
of the population in this study. While the consultants provided technical 
assistance throughout the development of the prototype course, they were most 
helpful in its formativ«» stages where the important decisions with regard to 
the format, length and administrative procedures to be used were made. 
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Telephone Interviews of Non-Respondents 

During late April and early May follow-up telephone interviews were 
conducted with eight individuals who had been invited to participate in the 
initial offering of the prototype course, but had not responded. The interview 
schedule used is appended to this report (see Appendix D). The purpose of the 
follow-up interview was two-fold: 1) to discover their reaction to the invitation 
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and the materials which accompanied it; and 2) to ascertain the reason(s) thev 
chose not to participate., 

Of the eight non-respondents interviewed , 3 were women and 5 were men, 
all of whom expressed a neutral reaction to the invitation (cover letter) « 
However » all eight were generally impressed by the sample course materials. 
One individual passed his copy of the sample materials and the invitation along 
to a colleague who subsequently enrolled in the course* 

The fact that graduate credit could not be offered at the time the 
invitations were sent was the primary reason indicated by seven of the eight 
persons interviewed for not responding to the offer to participate- The eighth 
individual had already taken a similar course for graduate credit. Other reasons 
cited for not participating in the testing of the prototype course were; 
1) the individual was already enrolled in an extra course (A persons) , 2) the 
individual's present workload was already too heavy (3 persons), and 3) the 
individual was involved in a school building program (1 person). The inter- 
views were conducted by Mr. Larry Grabb, a research assistant in the Bureau 
of Educational Research, who was working with this project* 



On-site Evaluations 

A visitation, team traveled to three of the four schools serving as sites 
for the field testing of the prototype course, on a group basis, to interview 
the members of each group. The site in West Anchorage, Alaska was the only 
one not visited. An interview schedule was developed to provide a degree of 
uniformity in the categories of data collected. However, the format of each 
visit was different due to the need to fit interviews and meetings into the 
existing school schedules. A copy of the interview schedule and a list of the 
visitation team members are appended to this report (see Appendix E) . 
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The on-site visits allowed team members to meet with field school per- 
sonnel within and outside the groups In collecting data about the effectiveness 
and acceptabllltv of the course materials and procedures. Each visit Included 
meeting with the group ii^ a whole ^ the principal of the field school and the 
superintendent of the dlr^trlct In which the field school was located. Addi- 
tionally, several students were Interviewed during the visit to the school In 
Freeport, Illinois, 

A strength of visiting three different schools participating In the 
study y aside from the lnsi^;ht that was provided with regard to the different 
perspectives and settings, weis the fact that each school was at a different 
stage In the evaluation of the prototype course materials and procedures when 
visited. The school at Danbury, Connecticut had not started their critique at 
the time the on-site visit wa*? made, but subsequently provided very valuable 
information regarding the courve. The Freeport, Illinois field school had 
completed two-thirds of the course at the time the on-site visit was made. 
The Clearfield, Utah group had completed all their lessons, but not the final 
examination by the time the visitation team arrived at their school. The field 
school in West Anchorage, Alaska was not visited, nor did they critique the 
prototype course materials and procedures. The late starting date, early 
completion date and the necessity ci devoting their attention to other pressing 
school matters late in the school year prevented them from doing so. However, 
they remain interested in the study, and anticipate enrolling in the course 
and evaluating the course materials and procedures during the fall semester. 

Since the field schools at Freeport, Illinois and Clearfield, Utah had 
both covered the major share of the course prior to the on-site visit, their 
responses are combined, except where important differences exist, and follow 
the discussion of the Danbury visit. 
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For a number of rc-^sons, the members of the group in the Danbury, Conn- 
ecticut field school had not started their review and critique of the prototype 
course and materials prior to the on-site visit. However, it was obvious from 
meeting with the group members that they had, on an individual basis, been 
familiarizing themselves with the textbook and course syllabus. Initially they 
had wanted to participate only if graduate credit could he awarded. Ivhen the 
decision was made to participate without the assurance that graduate credit would 
be extcinded to them, theii. participation in this studv was delaved even further 
by the illness of several group members. Additionally, the Danbury Public 
School System had recently made a firm commitment to the concept of career 
education, and the vocational director was the liaison person from the high 
school to the career education council that had been formed, which limited 
severely the amount of time he could give to this study* The visitation team 
was able to sit in on a part of a council meeting while in Danburv, and was 
favorably impressed with the progress being made. The interview schedule 
used in other on-site visits was inappropriate in this setting. The visitation 
team was unable to meet with several of the Danbury group members due to the 
distance they had to travel to get to the high school. 

In discussions with the available group tnembo.rs, it was pointed out that 
inservice programs for vocational educators were irregular, and generallv re- 
stricted to subject matter development rather than career development (which was 
the context in which t-he group viewed the prototype course) . Major concerns 
expressed by the group centered around the reading level of the textbook, pre- 
requisites for the prototype course (most group members felt thnt it should be- 
limited to practitioners only), and other topics that might be developed and 
offered in the same manner. Two members of the group who had taken correspondence 
study courses in the past, expressed favorable opinions with regard to the course 
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syllabus and organization. However, there appeared to be a concern among group 
members that more guidance on the use of the materials in the group setting be 
provided. Meetings with the principal and the superintendent made it clear that 
the group participating in this study had the firm support of the administra- 
tion, and that the administration had been informed of its existence. 

Of the on-site visits to the other two field schools , the most event- 
ful was the one to Freeport, Illinois. The date for the visit came shortly 
after it became apparent that graduate credit would be awarded to eligible 
participants who completed the course requirements, but before the official 
notification was received from the Graduate College at the University of 
Illinois* Several members of the group were upset over the fact that the 
standards established for the awarding of graduate credit were considerably 
higher than those for undergraduate credit, and that they would have to meet 
the "new" standards if they wanted to remain eligible for such credit, if and 
when a favorable determination was made by the Graduate College. The visit to 
Clearfield, Utah was made after the official notification had been received 
that graduate credit could be awarded to individuals who were eligible for such 
credit. 

The following discussion focuses on the responses given by members of 
the Freeport, Illinois and Clearfield, Utah field study groups to questions 
from the interview schedule (see Appendix E) . 

Questions 1, 4, 5, 6, 8, 12 and 14 dealt with the participants' evalua- 
tion of the course itself. For example, in question 5 the person being inter- 
viewed is asked to Identify what the principal value of the course was to them 
personally, to thfilr vocational program, to their school and to their profession. 
One theme seemed to be ever present in the responses to all questions about 
the value of the course; the course as currently structured was an asset to 
Improved or increased communications between group members. Several members 
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of the Freeport ^roup mentioned that the topics in the course were discussed 
over the lunch table, on the way to and from professional meetings and in other 
informal settinj>s. Several members of the Clearfield group mentioned that they 
had formed a small subgroup of 3 or 4 individuals who met regularly, in advance 
of regular group meeting, to discuss the materials. In fact, they felt that 
small group meetings were more personally satisfying to them and would enable 
them to profit more from this type of course. 

Both the men and the* women in the Clearfield group were concerned that 
communications had not been better between them in the past. The group meetings 
opened a rhannel for the exchange of ideas and the development of mutual pro- 
fessional respect. Both the male and female group members felt that the in- 
creased rapport had permeated other areas within the program. 

Individuals in both schools specifically identified the one year and 
five vear plans that were developed in the course -^s having great personal 
value to them (questions 15 and 17). They felt that these plans provided them 
with a sense of commitment to the profession and a sense of direction in pursuing 
that commitment. The opinion was expressed by both vocational directors, and 
supported by group members, that all eight topics in the course could have 
received more time than they were able to give them, and that any one of them 
could have been developed into a valuable inservice program. 

Individuals in both groups found the course material "difficult", but 
reacted favorably to it, with several exceptions. The exceptions were individ- 
uals who had lost interest in the course, but wanted to see it through to the end. 
In several of the interviews, group members suggested that the reading notes be 
expanded as a wav of making the course more relevant and less difficult. 

Although the group members in both schools held a positive view towards 
the merits of the prototype course, some of the members in the Clearfield group 
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(women and counselors) were reluctant to make comparisons between it and other 
cour5^es they had taken on similar or related topics. This was due to the fact 
that few of them had taken such a course in the past. The principal of the 
school, who was a participant in the ^roup, had taken leadership courses in the 
past and had studied a number of texts on the topic was hiph in his praise for 
the prototype course* When the group members in both schools were asked to 
compare the prototype course to other ^'regular'^ courses^ they rated it very high* 

The procedures used In both schools were locally determined and were 
different; and each drew a mixed reaction depending on the persons interviewed. 
For example, individuals in the Freeport group were asked to review the sample 
materials sent to the vocational director and indicate whether they would be 
interested in participating in the group. Shortly thereafter, the vocational 
director went around to individuals expreissing an interest in the project and 
'*told** them that they were to be in the group and when they were to meet. 
Several members of the group who had expressed a neutral reaction to the invi- 
tation to be a part of the group in the school, accepted the vocational directors 
suggestion that it would be a valuable experience for them and had the potential 
for improving the school's inservice program. 

Participant selection was completely voluntary for persons in the Clear- 
field group. Each individual was able to review the sample materials and sign-up 
for the group if interested. The group membership was determined by the order 
in which they signed-up» More individuals wanted to participate than could be 
accomodated in the initial offering of the prototype course. 

The activities of the Freeport group were highly structured, which is in 
keeping with the characteristics of the vocational director in that school. The 
other two schools (Clearfield and Danbury) operated with less structure and the 
persons Interviewed indicated that they would have liked more guidance from the 
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project staff at the University of Illinois. 

All communications between the University of Illinois and the Clearfield 
group were handled by mail, or through telephone conversations with the voca- 
tional director. Included in these communicates were comments on the tape 
recordings of the group meetings, procedural matters and suggestions for getting 
the most from the experience. IVliile the persons interviewed felt that the time 
factor created many problems for the group, tl:e rapport with the University 
proiect staff was excellent. 

Communications with the field school in Freeport, Illinois were handled 
in the same manner, with the addition of conference telephone calls to the 
group by this investigator on meeting nights. VJhile the calls themselves were 
not viewed as smashing successes, they did appear to convey a concern by the 
University for the continuing education of the group members. The approach 
taken by the University in this project was viewed as "humanistic*' by several 
group members and appeared to be quite unexpected by them. 

The groups at all three field schools had strong administrative support, 
with credit on the salary schedule being extended to participants in Clearfield 
and Freeport before it was known that graduate credit would be awarded. The 
principals in both Freeport and Clearfield expressed an interest in participating 
in the groups at their schools, with the latter individual doing so. The voca- 
tional directors and group members in all three schools were pleased with the 
favorable exposure that participating in a national project such as this gave 
them with regard to the administration, their peers, counselors and other school 
perj5onnel« 

External Evaluation 

An external evaluation of the project was made by Arthur J. Boynton (1973) 
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when the project was approximately 75% completed. Contained in the evaluation 
re'>ort is a very thorough description of the rationale and objectives, pro- 
cedures, the materials developed, Instructional strategies used, antecedent 
conditions and ov:2rall judgements related to the project. Among the recommen- 
dations contained in this report are: 

1. The completion date for the project be extended. 

2. Evaluation be continuous throughout the project. 

3. The cour«;e continue to be offered by correspondence after 
the project expiration date, for graduate credit. 

A. Applicants should be carefully screened prior to enrollment. 

5. Course instructors be assigned on the basis of their 
understanding of the strengths and weaknesses of corres- 
pondence study. 

6. Additional courses, possibly in the area of administration 
be developed. (Boynton, 1973: 23-4) 

A copy of this evaluation is on file in the Bureau of Educational Research 
at the University of Illinois. 

VOTEC A 89 Evaluation 

The members of the Vocational and Technical Education 489 class in the 
Administration and Supervision of Vocational and Technical Education agreed to 
review and critique the prototype course materials. An overview of the pro- 
ject and rationale for the course was presented to the class. Class members 
were each assigned a lesson to complete and discuss with the class. 

As a whole, this class presented some very excellent criticisms of the 
material and some equally fine recommendations for their Improvement. Their 
task was a most difficult one in that each lesson builds on other previous lessons. 
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However, taking lessons In isolation, as thev did, provided a severe test of 

their independence from one another, and the claritv of the individual lessons. 

Obviously, the lessons containin^^ the greatest amount of overlap were the most 

difficult to comprehend and received the lowest ratings. With two exceptions 

all lessons and the course were rated very high by the class members. 

Following is one of the comments made by a class member, and typifies the class 

reaction to the course; 

This lesson made all kinds of s*.rfse to me, but th* a I'm in the 
midst of the whole thing. One might think it was personallv 
designed for me and the likes of mel T had trouble trying to 
look at the lesson with someone else's prespective. I strongly 
identified with the material in the book, the overview, and 
reading notes. 

End-of-Course Evaluation 

The Illinois Correspondence Courses Evaluation Ouestionnaire and the 
VOTEC X 349 Evaluation Ouestionnaire (see Appendix F) were used to collect end 
of course evaluation data. 

With regard to the difficulty of the course, the Freeport participants 
were more likely to say that the course was difficult. However, the mean re- 
sponse for all completers was 3.53, which is half way between the *'about right" 
and "difficult" response categories. The ratings for the interest in the 
course ranged from some what neutral in the Freeport group to interesting in 
the Clearfield group and for individuals in the course. When asked about plans 
to take additional correspondence courses in the future, 42% of the completers 
said yes, 42% said only if they need to, and 15% said no. Only 5% of the 
completers felt that this course took less time to complete than residence 
courses . 

The mean time spent preparing lessons was much higher for individual 
participants than for field school participants (6.2 hours verses 3.7 and 4.5 
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hours). The Clearfield participants were more likely to find correspondence 
study, as represented in this project, less appealing than were individual or 
Freeport participants (mean response of 2,58^ 3,00 and 3,11 respectively). In 
all, 74% of the completers felt that the prototype course was better than most 
resident courses they had taken, and 96% felt the course content would be of 
use to them. 

The Freeport group was more inclined to respond neutrally to the list 
of adjectives used to describe the instructor for the course, with 44% finding 
the instructor ambiguous, and another 44% responding neutrally to this adjective. 
In contrast, 20% of the Clearfield group responded neutrally to this item and 
the remaining 80% disagreed with the idea that the instructor was ambiguous. 
The response from the individual participants was 12% neutral, 88^ disagree, 
or strongly disagree. 

It should be noted in passing that on the day that the Freeport group 
was scheduled to take the proctored final examination in the course, the 
exam'^^ had yet to arrive. It was necessary for the vocational director in that 
school to call the Correspondence Courses Office at the University of Illinois 
and, have a copy of the final examination transcribed over the telephone. The 
course evaluation forms, which had been sent after the exams, arrived on time 
and were filled out prior to taking the final examination. 

The second end-of-course evaluation instrument, the VOTEC x 349 Evalua- 
tion Instrument, was designed to gather information on specific comparisons 
between the prototype correspondence course and resident courses. A total of 
34 individuals out of the 37 respondents were eligible for graduate credit. 

In comparison to resident classes, the prototype course was rated as 
of slightly lower quality by onlv 5.6% of all respondents, 41.7 said it was of 
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comparable quality and the remaining 52.8% rated it hipher in quality than 
residence courses « When asked to make a similar comparison to the best 
resident classes thev had taken 66,7% of the Freeport group, 91.7% of the 
Clearfield group and 64.6% of the individual participants rated the prototype 
course as about the same in quality, or slightly higher. 

The amount of preparation time required for each lesson in the prototype 
course was rated as taking longer than the preparation in resident classes bv 
61.17 o^ all completers and. lower by only 8.3% of these individuals. When the 
same comparison was made with the best resident classes, 12.1% reported that 
the preparation time was lower, the other 87.9% rated it the same or higher. 

On comparisons of difficulty, the prototype course was rated about the 
same as or of greater difficulty than resident courses by 94.4% of all respondents. 
It Is interesting to note that 13.3% of the Individual participants found the 
prototvpe course to be less difficult than resident courses, while 8.3% of the 
Clearfield group and none of the Freeport group gave it a similar rating. In 
comparison with the best resident courses, 88.7% of all respondents rated the 
prototype course of equal or greater difficulty. 

Over 94% of all respondents reported that they had discussed this course 
with other educators, 75.8% of whom seemed Interested in the project. 

The respondents were asked to rate the value of the prototype course in 
comparison to their regular inservice program. Nearly 87% of these individuals 
rated it as at least of slightly greater value, with 48.6% indicating that it 
was much more valuable. Wlien compared with the best inservice programs of 
which they were aware, 86.1% reported the prototype course to be of comparable 
or greater value. Of even greater importance is the fact that 86.5% of all 
respondents felt that the prototype course was meeting an important vocational 
education need. A like number felt it also met an important professional need 
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for them. 

There was nearly universal agreement among all respondents, 97.3%, that 
the prototype course could be taught with reasonable effectiveness via corres- 
pondence. In fact, 81.1% recommended that additional courses be developed. When 
asked whether graduate credit should be awarded to eligible individuals who 
complete the prototype course, 97.2% indicated a favorable attitude toward such 
a practice. 

The individual participants in the course were asked to rate the value 
of the tape recorded lesson response that was part of one lesson in the course. 
It was found to be of help to 92.9% of them. 

Non--Completer Follow-up Survey 

A Participant Status Form and cover letter (see Appendix I) were sent 
to non-completers in the study population, requesting information about their 
reason (s) for enrolling in the prototype course, for not more actively pursuing 
the course and whether they wished to continue in the course (and pay a $44.00 
course fee). Responses were received from 29 of the 48 potential respondents. 
Only 3 (10.3%) elected to pay the course fee and continue in the course, 2 
(6.9%) indicated they would attempt to finish by a specified date, and 24 (82.8%) 
chose to officially withdraw from the course. With regard to graduate credit, 
7 (25.9%) indicated they would have more actively pursued the course had such 
credit been offered at the time of their enrollment, 13 (48.1%) said they would 
not and 3 (11.1%) indicated they were not eligible for such credit. 

A variety of reasons were given for persons enrolling in the course. 
However, the most frequently selected reason was the attractiveness of the 
material (selected by 19 individuals). Other reasons dealt with a need for 
the credit or an interest in independent study. The major reason for not com- 
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pleting the course was the competition for time presented by other activities 
in which they were involved. 

Other Sources of Evaluation Data 

The lessons submitted by individual participants , tape recorded meetings 
submitted by groups, proctored final examinations and unsolicited correspondence 
provided valuable insight into the operation and effectiveness of the prototype 
courso. Several important factors emerged: 

1. Of the individual participants who completed the prototype course, 
50% toolc advantage of the opportunity extended to them to tape 
record their responses to lessons other than the one in which it 
was required. Over 50% of these individuals tape recorded more 
than one response. 

2. Two individuals in the Clearfield group were askr.d to tape 
record their responses to lesson five and submit them to 
the course instructor for evaluation. Since neither of 
these individuals had any direct contact ^^th that indivi- 
dual, they were somewhat fearful of the unknown (both the 
tape recording itself, and the in-structor ' s response). 

3. Several important misconceptions rejtardlnp; the operation 
and management of business and industrv were discovered 

in the final examination responses of individuals completing 
the course. 

A. Individuals in the course seemed pleased with the individual 
attention given them on each lesson, and continue to seek 
the instructor's counsel after having completed the course 
(which is a reaction very similar to that of resident students). 
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5. Several individuals indicated havinj^ problems that the 
resources of the University could help to solve. Resources 
obtained from the Rurban Educational Development Laboratory, 
the Center for Instructional Research and Curriculum 
Evaluation, and the Instructional Resources Center at the 
Universitv of Illinois were sent to several of these indi- 
viduals* 

6. In one part of the course, the Instructor's role was re- 
versed, and he was to respond to questions or problems 
posed bv students. This consultive role was well received. 

Course Revisions 

The prototvpe course was developed, evaluated and revised while the 
individuals were actively pursuing the course. This process made it possible 
to utilize experience gained in the early lessons in the course in the 
formulation of the later lessons. Specific changes made in the prototype 
course at the conclusion of the active testing phase of this study include: 

1. The addition of the course objectives to the Introduction 
to the course. 

2. Changes in the developmental exercises associated with 
the first four lessons to increase their relevance and 
make them more interesting. 

3. Changes in several developmental exercises to require 
greater involvement with other Individuals in and 
associated i^th programs of vocational education. 

4. The reading notes in the early lessons were expanded 
to cover some of the difficulties discovered In the 
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final examination responses. 

5. Increased guidance on the formulation of the one 
year and five year plans of professional growth and 
involvement were included* 

6, The number of case studies used in the developmental 
exercises was increased* 
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CHAPTER V 
SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 

Restatement of the Purpose of the Study 

It is widely recognized that a teacher's initial professional preparation 
is no longer adequate, if indeed it ever has been, for a lifelong career. There 
is a need for inservice education programs to increase the teacher's options, 
to provide him with the necessary tools, resources, and support, and to relate 
directly to problems he encounters in his work. The primary responsibility 
for inservice education must be accepted by each individual vocational educator 
with support from administrators and inservice teacher educators who have a 
major responsibility for providing resources, the environment and the time to 
make continuing education possible. 

Inservice education for vocational educators can be divided into two 
components; a professional or general component, and a special interest or 
occupational specialty component. The responsibility for inservice education 
programs is usually assumed to be that of the local program administrator, but 
in all likelihood the greatest amount of inservice education for vocational 
educators, outside degree programs, is individually planned, voluntarily pursued 
and is most likely to be concerned with his or her occupational specialty. The 
problems related to inservice teacher education in vocational education are in 
part due to the failure of the profession to identify and train potential 
leaders at all program levels. 

The purpose of this study was to develop, test and revise a course on 
the topic of leadership development in vocational education to be used on an 
inservice basis by vocational educators at all program levels. The use of 
both the Individual and group correspondence instruction methods was explored 
in this study. 
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Population Description and Study Procedures 
The topic for the prototype course, leadership development In vocational 
education, was selected after a careful examination of a number of possible 
topics. A set of specifications for the prototype course was Identified and 
used to guide the development of the course objectives. Instructional materials 
and activities, and administrative procedures. The length of the course, credit 
hour value and number of lessons were determined by the constraints of the grant 
through which the project was funded and by the research findings related to 
this topic. 

The population to be served by the prototype course encompassed all 
practitioners whose role in education Is totally within or directly related 
to vocational education. Invitations offering individual vocational educators 
the opportunity to participate in the testing of the prototype course were 
sent to 230 persons who were respondents in the national study of the supply 
and demand factors operating in vocational education conducted by Evans and 
Wlens (1973), which made use of a stratified random sample of vocational 
educators. Eleven schools of the more than two-hundred and thirty which 
participated in the Evans and Wlens (1973) study were selected as potential 
sites to test and evaluate the prototype course on a group basis as an in- 
service activity. Invitations offering the opportunity to form a group of up 
to twelve persons were sent to the vocational directors at each of the eleven 
schools. Responses were subsequently received from 66 individuals and 4 
field schools. 

The administrative procedures for handling persons enrolled in the 
course on an individual basis and persons enrolled on a group basis were dif- 
ferent, but conform with guidelines established by the Correspondence Courses 
Office at the University of Illinois. Each individual who enrolled in the 
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prototype course for credit, including field school participants, was required 
to complete one of the final examination options. 

The major concern in the development and administration of the prototype 
course was that instruction of the highest quality be provided to participants 
in this project through correspondence study on either an individual or group 
basis. The following quality assurance procedures were built into this study: 

1. The course was developed, tested and revised under the 
guidance of a panel of consultants, each with areas of 
expertise that hc^lped strengthen the prototype course. 

2. Evaluation data were collected from many sources and at 
many points in this study regarding the quality of the 
materials, procedures and instruction. 

The analysis of data resultinp from this study is focused on four main 
areas: 1) participant characteristics, 2) participant performance, 3) parti- 
cipant evaluation of the course and instructor, and A) descriptive information 
related to the course materials and procedures. The population in this study 
was compared to the national sample of vocational educators established by 
Evans and Wiens (1973). The final revision of the course materials and pro- 
cedures was completed after a thorough analysis of the data resulting from 
this study. 

Limitations 

This study was conducted under a grant from the U.S. Office of Education 
and the Division of Vocational and Technical Education for the State of Illinois. 
The fact that all instructional materials and instructional costs were borne 
by grant monies rather than participants in the course places limits on the 
generalizability of the findings from this study. 
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The fact that most persons invited to enroll in the prototype course 
developed in this study were eligible for graduate credit, but initially 
informed that only undergraduate credit would be awarded , may have had an 
adverse effect on both enrollments and subsequent performance in the course. 

The individuals invited to participate in the initial offering of the 
prototype course were selected on non-random criteria in order to attract 
individuals who would be likely to enroll in and complete the prototype 
course. 

The time span in which the course was to be completed was very short 
in comparison to standards usually established for correspondence study and 
came at a very busy time of year, which may have restricted enrollments and 
affected performance in the course. 

This Investigator had neither developed, taken or taught a correspond- 
ence course prior to the start of this project. 

Findings 

Participants were from 32 states and the District of Columbia. They 
included: 1) the full range of academic backgrounds from no degree through 
the doctorate level, 2} all occupational specialty areas, 3) ages ranged from 
early twenties to sixties, 4) most were teachers but a number of administrators 
and others such as guidance personnel also enrolled, 5} enrollees were employed 
in secondary, post-high school and state office posts, and 6} both males and 
females were enrolled. 

High school teachers were more likely to enroll in and complete the 
course than were those in post-high school settings. Trade and industrial 
educators was the largest group of vocational teachers invited to enroll, but 
they were proportionately less likely to enroll in and complete the prototype 
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course than were personnel from other subject areas. Females were somewhat 
less likely to express an Interest In enrolling but were far more likely than 
males to complete the course if they enrolled, 89.5% compared to 33.9%. Enrollees 
and completers were more likely to come from non-metropolitan areas, possibly 
because alternative means of instruction were not available to them. Failure 
to submit the first lesson was the point at which the highest percentage of 
persons enrolled in the course discontinued their participation. The mean age 
of all completers was 39 years; 43 years for individual participants and 36 
years for field school participants. All participants were somewhat more likely 
to hold a higher number of memberships in vocational and general education 
professional associations than all vocational education teachers. Of the 
persons enrolled In the prototype course, 88% were eligible for graduate credit. 
There was no significant difference in the achievement of individuals participat- 
ing in either of the instructional methods used as measured by final examination 
scores or course grades. The completers and the population in the Supply and 
Demand Survey did not differ significantly on other selected personal and em- 
ployment characteristics investigated » except those used as criteria for selection. 

In response to questions concerning the quality of the prototype course, 
the completers reported: 1) about one-half felt the difficulty level was about 
right, and the other half felt it was more difficult than on-campus instruction 
and gave similar responses to the level of difficulty in relation to their own 
backgrounds, 2) 42% said they would take another correspondence course v^hile 
15% said they would not; the other responses were conditional, 3) 85% to 97% 
of the respondents indicated the course: a. was equal to or better than com- 
parable residence courses on-campus, b. met an important need for the partici- j, 
pant, c. could be learned effectively through correspondence study, and d. recom- 
mended that additional correspondence courses of this type be developed. 
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Telephone interviews and a follow-up survey of non-respondents and 
non-completers seemed to indicate that the assurance of graduate credit at 
the beginning of the project could have affected their participation in the 
prototype course. However , the most frequently stated reason for not com- 
pleting the course was the lack of time due to the competition from other 
activities. Comments and responses to the course itself may be summarized 
as: 

1. The basic management text was received favorably by participants. 

2. The course, as structured , is workable , although a few mod- 
ifications seem desirable and were made. 

3. People from all program levels felt that they could identify 
with each of the concepts in the course. 

4. Persons participating exhibited identifiable changes in 
behavior through the personalization process of correspond- 
ence. A relationship leading from highly impersonal to 
personal began to emerge between the student and the 
correspondence study evaluator (instructor). 

5. Initially, women did not express as high a rate of interest 
in the course; however, after enrolling, the completion 
rate was higher for women than men. 

Perhaps the most intriguing finding is that the two groups which 
studied the materials together for credit were each headed by a local director 
of vocational education, who reported enthusiastically that this group study 
provided the best method yet identified for inviting in guidance and adminis- 
trative personnel in a setting which enhanced his position and that of his 
department and its programs within the school. 
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Conclusions 

The typical student In this study was much older than the average 
correspondence student cited by Houle (1965), and was more likely to have had 
a greater amount of education than those In the studies reported by Donehower 
(1968), Harter (1969b) and the University of Washington (1970). As was the 
case In the University of Washington (1970) study, a high percentage of the 
participants In this study reported that this was their only formal contact 
with continuing education. The reasons given for enrolling in, not enrolling 
in and for not completing the prototype course are similar to those found by 
MacKenzle and Christensen (1971), Ball, et al . (1966), Harter (1969a) and 
Sloan (1965), with the added dimension of the avilability of graduate credit 
entering this study. 

The completion rate for individuals enrolled in the prototype course 
was high, 75%, and compares favorably with the completion rates reported In 
the study by Donehower (1968). The rate of non-starts in this study was less 
than 50%, and is very high compared to the figures supplied by Pfeiffer and 
Sabers (1972) showing a 20% rate for 2 semester hour courses at the University 
of Iowa. However, it should be remembered that a tuition and fee waiver, 
free textbook and other instructional material were supplied to individuals 
invited to participate in this study, thus encouraging marginally interested 
individuals to enroll. 

The attitudes of the individuals in this study regarding the prototype 
course were good. Less than 25% were uninterested or neutral toward the course 
compared to the 36% found in the Anderson and Tippy (1971) study, also conducted 
at the University of Illinois. The percentage of individuals reporting their 
course easy in both of these studies were 2% and 11% respectively, indicating 
that the individuals in this study were more inclined to find the prototype 
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:ourse difficult than were students in other correspondence courses at the 
University of Illinois. However, the field school participants indicated in 
the tape recordings of their group meetings and in the on-site interviews 
that the reading notes were very helpful in understanding the course concepts 
and relating them to vocational education. The reading notes were Intended 
to be similar to the input provided by an instructor through a lecture in a 
resident class setting, and appear to have been effective in that respect. 

The achievement of individuals in either of the two instructional 
methods used did not differ significantly as measured by the final examina- 
tion in the course, or course grade awarded, which is what the findings on 
the effectiveness of different methods of college teaching by Dubin and 
Tavepgia (1968) would suggest. 

Recommendations for Further Development 
The following recommendations are based on experiences gained in carrying 
out this study and in relating these to the broader needs across the field of 
vocational education. Recommendations are organized under two broad categories. 
Within each category, sub-areas are ideutiiied with examples of the types of 
activities that could be carried out. Many of the suggested activities are 
interrelated and data from each would help identify the parameters of receptivity 
to and effectiveness of providing inservice professional development to prac- 
ticing vocational educators through correspondence type materials. 

1. Determine the receptivity to and effectiveness of inservice 

professional development provided through individual and group 
utilization of correspondence course type materials. 

The Leadership Development Course materials, with appro- 
priate modifications, could be used as the common treatment 
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while a variety of other possible variables are Investigated. 
Examples of the types of Investigations that could be made 
Include: 

A. The differences In effectiveness of group and individual 
use of materials. 

1) quantity and quality of development and use of indi- 
vidual professional development plans 

2) reported changes in individual roles, instructional pro- 
gram, organizational unit of which participants are a part 

3) completion rate of course 

4) range of characteristics of persons participating 

5) nature of problems and situations chosen for examples 
in lessons. 

B. The evaluation of inservice development activities carried 
out through correspondence. 

1) relation of self-reporting to subordinate, peer and 
supervisor reporting 

2) comparison of written responses with audio tape and 
other means of personalization and interaction 

3) on-site evaluation versus mailed responses 

4} responses on follow-up compared to end of coarse responses 
5) comparison of correspondence results with campus faculty 
directed classes using the same materials. 

C. The differences in characteristics of those vocational educators 
who participate and do not participate in inservice professional 
development through correspondence . 
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1} personal and educational characteristics such as prior 
employment, occupational specialty, nature of position 

2) level of employing institution, geographic isolation, 
other opportunities available, type of person coordin- 
ating the group. 

The nature of the activities and the reaction of the parti- 
cipants under different types of administrative relationships 
with the field school coordinator. Wlien the field school 
coordinator is 

1) the direct supervisor/administrator of the participants 

who are from a single department or unit 
2} the general supervisor/administrator of the participants 

who are from several departments or units 

3) a peer 

4) from another organization or institution, with or with- 
out responsibility for the program where \^articipants 
are employed 

5) an employee of the correspondence course sponsor. 

The appropriateness and usefulness of the Leadership Development 
materials to teaching-supervisory personnel in the broad field 
of vocational education but who are not primarily concerned with 
the school based instructional program. 

1) teaching-supervisors in clinically affiliated settings 
such as in the medical laboratory, practical nursing, 
radiology, etc. 

2) apprentice instructors and apprentice committee ncmbor':; 

3) advisory committee members and officers 
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4) supervisors of students in co-op programs 

5) counselors, principals, state supervisory personnel. 
F. The effects of using different procedures in conducting a 

correspondence course. 

1) providing different amounts of direction for structur- 
ing the field school group sessions 

2) providing supplemental materials for the field school 
coordinator; for participants from different backgrounds 
or settings 

3) use of very short , simple but relevant lessons in the 
beginning to increase the completion rate 

4) using the same or different Instructors to respond to 
different lessons submitted by a single participant 

5) insertion of strategicly placed questions in the 
reading notes 

6) varying the nature and extent of responses to submitted 
lessons 

7) gaining a commitment to a schedule for responses at the 
beginning or leaving the schedule open 

8) varying the size and composition of the groups 

9) alternating between individual and group modes of 
instruction 

10) the effects of open versus restricted group enrollments. 
Explorations could be carried out to determine the need and desire 
for other courses and course modules for inservice professional dev- 
elopment to be used on an individual and group basis as a supplement 
to more traditional and existing approaches. Once the types of 
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needs and target groups are sufficiently identified , a matrix of 
course modules could be developed and then development and tryout 
of the course modules should be initiated on a programmatic basis. 
Questions to be answered: 

A. What are the needs and target groups that may be served 
by this approach? 

Surveys could be of assistance at this stage. A 
national sample of vocational educators has been estab- 
lished, is sufficiently recent and with known character- 
istics such that it could provide data relevant to existing 
practices and perceived need. 

Stratified samples of other groups such as state 
office personnel and local directors could be queried 
relative to the most urgent needs as seen by these 
groups. For example: 

1) To what extent do local and state office supervisory 
and administrative personnel have need for the same 
or parallel materials In helping to carry out their 
roles of providing Inservlce professional development 
for teachers and others where they have responsibility 
for such activities? 

2) Are there other populations outside vocational 
education with related needs? 

B. What is the most effective wayCs) of preparing the syllabi for 
the different types of modules to be developed? 

1) individually 

2) team of experts from within vocational education 

3) team of experts from a variety of disciplines, 
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C. How can the modules best be organized Into courses and sequences, 
and what delivery media and mechanisms are necessary for effec- 
tive learning and development in the field? 

How can these modules be used to help meet needs for revisions 
in certification procedures? 
E. How can the resulting programs be effectively brought to the 
attention of the target population and what incennives are 
there for them to enroll in programs of this type? 
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INVITATIONS TO PARTICIPATE 
1. Individuals 
2, Field Schools 
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Printed on Bureau of Educational Research letterhead 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

February 21, 1973 

Recently you participated xn a national survey of vocational-technical 
educators conducted by the Bureau of Educational Research of the University 
of Illinois. It is expected that more than three thousand persons will have 
participated in this study before it is completed. Your response and those 
of your colleagues are greatly appreciated and vlll contribute significantly 
to an understanding of the supply and demand factors operating in vocational 
education » as well as serving as a basis for future program planning and 
development. 

The leadership data from this survey will be used in the second part 
of this project which involves the development, testing and revision of a 
correspondence course in leadership development for vocational educators. 
The purpose of this letter, aside from expressing appreciation for your 
response to the earlier survey, is to invite you to participate in the testing 
and evaluation of the correspondence course materials being developed. Should 
you decide to participate in this part of the project, you would be one of 
approximately two hundred persons that have been asked to do so. 

We are sure that participants will find their experiences in working on 
this project, and in helping to test these materials, interesting and reward- 
ing. Arrangements have been made to enroll participants in the course for 
two semester hours of undergraduate credit from the University of Illinois. 
We submitted a request, that was denied, to have graduate credit awarded to 
participants who qualify. However, those enrolled in graduate programs should 
consider petitioning their school to accept this course for graduate credit 
on the basis that were it completed in residence at the University of Illinois 
such credit would be awarded. If you choose to participate, but do not wish 
to receive credit, you can enroll and receive a certificate of completion at 
the end of the course. To help you decide in favor of participating in this 
project, you should know that all materials for the course, including the 
textbook, will be supplied free of charge, and tuition for the course will be 
waived. The only stipulation is that the eight lessons be completed by 
June 15, 1973. The contract for this project terminates shortly thereafter 
with the intervening time to be used in revising the course materials and in 
writing the final report. 

The course introduction and first lesson have been included in this 
package of materials for you to examine; there will be a total of eight 
lessons in the course. If you wish to participate in this project, please 
let us know within one week by returning your completed application form. 
The textbook and lessons 2, 3 and 4 will be sent to you once this form is 
received, with the final four lessons being sent at a later date. If cir- 
cumstances prevent you from participating in this project, but you know of 
someone else in your school that participated in the earlier national survey, 
please feel free to pass along this information. We are only able to take 
a limited number of participants and can only guarantee places for the persons 
originally invited to participate, but should space be available we would 
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be vrilling to accept a limited number of other interested persons. We are 
looking forward to having you as a participant. Please write or phone us 
if you have any questions. 

Sincerely yours » 



Rupert N. Evans 
Professor of Vocational 
and Technical Education 

RNErtaJ 
Enclosures 
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Printed on Bureau of Educational Research letterhead 
University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 

February 27, 1973 

Dear : 

Recently a number of the members of the vocational and technical educa- 
tion faculty of your school participated In a national survey being conducted 
by the Bureau of Educational Research of the University of Illinois. While 
natlon-vlde the return rate Is about 55% at present, your school Is above the 
57Z mark. Your cooperation, and that of your colleagues Is greatly appreciated 
and will be most helpful In Identifying the supply and demand factors in 
operation In the vocational and technical education field. 

A second part of this study Involves the development, testing and re- 
vision of a correspondence course for vocational educators. The purpose for 
developing such a course Is to test this method, on a national basis, as a 
means of meeting the Individualized Inservlce needs of vocational educators. 
Over two hundred vocational educators, nation-wide, have been asked to parti- 
cipate In the Individual testing and evaluation of these materials. 

We are also Interested In having these materials tested and evaluated 
by several schools throughout the nation that would agree to use them for group 
study, possibly as a part of their Inservlce program. Since the questionnaires 
that have been returned from your school Indicated that you have a number of 
faculty members who are Interested In continued professional growth, the 
purpose of this letter Is to determine If your school would be Interested In 
being one of five schools which would form a study group from among faculty 
members to test and evaluate these materials. 

I have Included for your review the testbook for the course being devel-- 
oped, and a copy of the course Introduction and lesson one. The topic for the 
course, ''Leadership Development In Vocational Education," Is one that Is rarely 
treated In teacher education programs, but is currently of wide-spread Interest 
In the field. To encourage your school's participation all materials will be 
provided for persons taking part in this study. Including the textbook, at no 
charge. Additionally, Individuals desiring credit (2 semester hrs.) for their 
participation can make arrangements to do so, and their tuition and fees will 
be waived. The University of Illinois does not at the present time offer 
graduate credit for study by correspondence. So, although this course has 
been developed for use at the graduate level. It can only be taken for under- 
graduate credit. The graduate college Is In the process of reviewing the 
current policy towards correspondence study, and participants may wish to 
petition to have credit earned In this program considered as being of graduate 
level, which It Is. 

It would be up to you and the members of your faculty to determine bow 
you could best participate in this study. I have listed below some possible 
modes of participation, and am prepared to discuss further with you others 
that you might suggest: 

1. A group of faculty members (12 maximum) could use the 

course syllabus as a study guide for a series of Inservlce 
meetings (one or two lessons per meeting). The meeting 
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can be used to discuss the concepts and critique the 
materials. Individual critiques of the materials, and 
a recording of each meeting would be sent to the Bureau 
of Educational Research. 

2. Small groups of faculty members (2 or 3 persons) could be 
assigned several lessons to present to the total group 
(12 maximum), with a series of meetings being held to 
cover the cnt ir^ course . Group critiques of the lessens 
and tapes of the meeting would be sent to the Bureau of 
Educational Research. 

NOTE : The Bureau of Educational Research will provide the recording tape 
required for these meetings* 

Your only obligation in participating in this study will be to provide 
us with written critiques of the material and recordings of your meetings. Any 
other material that you would wish to supply would be greatly appreciated and 
would be helpful in a more complete analysis of the effectiveness of these 
materials^ 

This work is being conducted under a grant from the state of Illinois 
and the U.S. Office of Education. Your school would be listed as one of the 
approximately five national test sites for this project and its name would 
appear in the final report (a copy of which would be sent to you). 

If you have questions feel free to write or call the Bureau and ask for 
me or for Wayne Lockwood. We need your participation in this part of our study 
and are looking forward to working with you« This project promises to point to 
a new direction In university involvement in the continuing education of the 
practitioners in vocational education, outside the traditional structure of 
degree programs. 

Please let me know as soon as possible of your decision by returning the 
enclosed Response Form in the self -addressed envelope provided* 

Sincerely, 



Rupert N. Evans 
Professor of Vocational 
and Technical Education 



RNE:sl 
Enclosures 
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APPENDIX B 
PROJECT CONSULTANTS 
1 . List of Consultants 
2. Lesson Evaluation Form 
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LIST OF CONSULTANTS 



Dr. Thomas H. Anderson 
Assistant Professor 
Educational Psychology 
University of Illinois 



Dr. Rupert N, Evans 
Professor 

Vocational and Technical Education 
University of Illinois 



Dr, Stewart Jones 
Professor 

Educational Psychology 
University of Illinois 



Dr. Henry J. Sredl 
Associate Professor 
Vocational and Technical Education 
University of Illinois 



Mr. Paul H. Tippy 
Director 

Correspondence Courses 
University of Illinois 
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LESSON EVALUATION FORM 



Lesson No. 
Revision No. 
Evaluator 



Dire ctions ; Beneath each of the elements below are criteria for evaluating 
that element. Rate each element on each criterion that applied 
to a given lesson by circling a value on the scale provided. 
Add criteria and comments as needed. Scale values are: 

4 «= acceptable, retain in present form 

3 * acceptable » but some modification would be O.K. 

2 « some modification is needed 

1 « major modification is needed 



LESSON ELEMENTS 
1. Objectives: 



clarity 


A 


3 


2 


1 


attainability 


A 


3 


2 


1 


completeness 


A 


i 


2 


1 


consistent with 










course objectives 


A 


3 


2 


1 


appropriate for 










student needs 


A 


3 


2 


1 



Comments: (use the back if 
needed) 



2. Overview: 
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provides for review 


A 


3 


2 


1 


clarifies topic 


A 


3 


2 


1 


complete 


A 


3 


2 


1 


relates topic 










to course 


A 


3 


2 


1 


interesting 


A 


3 


2 


1 


length 


A 


3 


2 


1 
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3. Reading Assignment: Comments: 



length 4 3 2 1 

difficulty 4 3 2 1 

relation to topic 4 3 2 1 



4. Reading Notes: 



clarity 4 3 2 1 

helpfulness 4 3 2 1 

correctly interprets 

textbook 4 3 2 1 



Assignment: 



appropriate course 

activity 4 3 2 1 

contributes to 

lesson objectives 4 3 2 1 

length 4 3 2 1 



RELATED ELEMENTS 

1. Graphics or Illustrations: 

clarity 4 3 2 1 

helpfulness 4 3 2 1 

2. Lesson Continuity and Scope: 

clearly related to 

other topics 4 3 2 1 

In proper sequence 4 3 2 1 

amount of material 4 3 2 1 

appropriate to 

student level 4 3 2 1 

3. Other General Comments: 
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APPENDIX C 
LETTER OF INTRODUCTION 
1. Letter 
2. Resume Lockwood 
3. Resume Grabb 



Printed on Correspondence Courses letterhead 
University of Illinois 
Champaign , 111 ino i s 



March 7, 1973 

Dear Vocational Educator, 

Lessons two and three are being sent to you with this letter- A large 
binder is also included to hold the entire set of lessons for the course. If 
you have not yet received the textbook for the course > let me know immediately 
and I will see that you get one soon. A book was sent to you when we received 
your application and should have arrived four to ten days later. 

You are now a member of a group of distinguished vocational educators 
from most program areas and all administrative levels of vocational educattion. 
Current enrollments indicate that representative from 20 states and the 
District of Columbia are participating in this project. 

Since this course and the method of teaching this course are new to me, 
and probably new to you as well, we can share the experience of learning and 
discovery that is always a part of a new venture. The content of the course 
is such that we can teach each other and the method will permit us to get to 
know one another well. I hope you will take every opportunity to tell me 
about yourself and your experiences, particularly as they relate to the course. 
I'm sure that in our Interactions you will discover much about me as well. 

A number of lesson ones have already been returned for marking. They 
have been quite good. It is interesting that in many of them the person was 
reluctant to be specific about the activities In the one year and five year 
plans for personal development. It is not necessary that the plans give dates, 
places and times. It would be helpful if they specified types of activities, 
levels of involvement and approximates time schedule (plus or minus three years) « 
Obviously you will not be able to predict when you will be elected or appointed 
to some office, but most activities occur on a regular enough basis to make 
planning possible. Most of the plans submitted up to this time have been 
short, but very realistic. This pl.an is important and will be referred to 
at several points in the course. If you are one of the persons that have 
submitted lesson one, you are at the head of the class « If you are not, you 
are only a short lesson away from being at the head of the class. 

I am looking forward to hearing from you soon and working with you in 
this course. 

Sincerely, 



Wayne N. Lockwood 
EPDA Fellow 
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Name ; Wayne Nelson Lockwood, Jr. 

Address ; 26 Delaine Drive 

Normal, Illinois 61761 



Date of Birth: November 1, 1941 



Cur rent Position ; EPDA Fellow in Vocational and Technical Education, University 
of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois; and Assistant Professor of Industrial 
Technology, Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois (Employed at 
Illinois State since 1969, on leave for the 1972-1973 school year). 



Former Positions 



Assistant Professor II 



Instructor 



Teacher 



Formal Education: 



B.S. 
M.S. 



(1964) and 
(1967) 



Graduate Study 
Doctoral Study 
Activities: 



Place 

Dept. of Industrial Education 
and Technology, Trenton State 
College, New Jersey 

Engineering Graphics 
Purdue University 

Jefferson Junior High School 
Valparaiso, Indiana 



Purdue University, W. Lafayette, Indiana 
(Industrial Education) 

Illinois State University, Normal, Illinois 
University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 



Dates 



1967-69 



1966-67 
and 64-65 

1965-66 



1968-70 
1970-73 



Attended, NDEA Computer Graphics Institute (at Illinois State University, 
summer of 1968); Member of Board of Directors, Delaware Valley Design and 
Drafting Council, (Philadelphia, 1968-69); Director, Computer Graphics Institute 
for Vocational Educators (Trenton State College, N.J., summer 1969); Program 
Chairman, Illinois State Technical Drafting Teachers Association (1971-72). 
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Name; Larry Edward Grabb 

Address: 107 East Healy, //16 

Champaign, Illinois 61820 



Date of Birth; February 15, 1945 



Current Position ; Research Assistant, Bureau of Educational Research, 
University of Illinois. Counselor, University of Illinois 
Residence Halls and Chanute Air Force Base. 



Former Positions 



Place 



Dates 



Teacher (full-time 
substitute) 

Associate 



Champ.iign County School District 
(secondary schools - vo-tech.) 

Roby and Roby Real Estate 
Decatur , Illinois 



1971-1972 



1970-1971 



Transportation Officer U.S. Army 

Cape Kennedy, Florida and 
Pusan, Korea 



1968-1970 



Formal Education; 



B.S. 



University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(Commerce - Management) 



M.Ed. 



Graduate Study 



University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(Higher Education - Student Personnel Services) 

University of Illinois, Urbana, Illinois 
(Counseling) 



Activities: 



University of Illinois Higher Education Society. Board of Directors, 
Decatur, Illinois Chapter American Business Club (1970-71). Projects 
Chairman, Jaycees (1970). 
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APPENDIX D 
TELEPHONE INTERVIEW SCHEDULE 
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APPENDIX E 
INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR ON-SITE VISITS 
1. Schedule 
2. Visitation Team Members 
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VISITATION TEAM MEhfBERS 



Freeport , Clearfield, Danbury , 
Illinois Utah Connecticut 



Rupert N. Evans 

Professor of Vocational and 

Technical Education 
University of Illinois 

Arthur J. Boynton 

Administrative Assistant 
Bureau of Educational 

Research 
University of Illinois 

Larry E. Grabb 

Research Assistant 
Bureau of Educational 

Research 
University of Illinois 

Wayne N. Lockvood 
EPDA Fellow 
Bureau of Educational 

Research 
University of Illinois 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR ON-SITE VISITATIONS 

1. Has your experience in this project been meaningful? In what way(s)? 

2. Would you be interested in participating in future programs of this 
nature? On a group basis? On an individual basis? 

3. How did you decide upon participating in this project? Is this approx- 
imately the same way the other members of the group arrived at their 
decision to participate? 

4. What is the principal value of this course to you? To your vocational 
program? To your school? To your profession? 

5. How does this course compare to other courses you have completed as a 
resident graduate or undergraduate student? Is it more or less difficult? 
In what ways is it of higher or lower quality? 

6. has been the reaction of the other participants in your group to 
this project? To the materials? 

7. Wliat is the biggest difficulty you have encountered in working on this 
project? 

8. In your present assignment* are you doing anything differently as a 
result of this experience? 

9. What type of support have you received for your participation? 
Enthusiastic? From group members? From peers? Administrators? Has 
there been any pressure placed on you? 

10. What other types of programs, if any, would you be interested in seeing 
offered by this method? 

11. What recommendations do you have that would strengthen this course^ or 
the administrative procedures being used? 

12. About how much preparation time do you spend in getting ready for group 
meetings? How does this compare with time spent on college courses you 
have taken? More, less, etc.? 

13. Do you discuss this project with others? Participants? Non-participants? 
About how often and how much time? 

14. How does this program differ from your regular inservice program? 
Quality? Interest? Value? 

15. How has the program affected your career plans for the future? 

16. Is there something you would like to discuss, but haven't had the 
opportunity? 
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INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR ON-SITE VISITATIONS 
(continued) 

Questions asked by external evaluator: 

17. Has this experience been a valuable way to spend your time? Why or 
why not? 

18. Have your working relationships with the other members of your group 
changed? How? 

19. Has the rapport between your group and the project staff been good? 
How might it have been improved? 

20. What is your judgement of the quality of the project staff? (Compare 
with other graduate level instructors with whom you have worked, and 
with your ideal instructor) • 
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APPENDIX F 
VOTEC X3A9 EVALUATION FORM 
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Leadership Development in Vocational Education 
INTRODUCTION 

Effective leadership in vocational education is a necessary and complex 
phenomenon. Effective and ineffective leadership can easily be identified. 
The problem facing these concerned with developing leaders and those aspiring 
to improve their leadership skills is the determination of what makes one 
person an effective leader and another an ineffective leader. Every individual 
has leadership potential that could emerge in a given situation. Every situa- 
tion is different, so that a leadership style that was successful in the past 
may be inappropriate in the present or some future situation. 

The following general notions about leadership development will help you 
understand the intent of this course: 

1. Effective leadership is no accident. Business and industry have 
invested large amounts of human and financial resources in the 
development of the leadership qualiinies of their personnel. 
Preparation alone is no guarantee that a person will become a 
leader, but it does develop a pool of potential talent from which 
positions requiring leadership personnel may be filled, 

2. Effective leaders have a thorough understanding of their personal 
limitations. Their decisions in a given situation are based on 
their analysis of the situation and how they can best respond to it 
given personal strengths and weaknesses. Effective leaders also 
have the ability to analyze the strengths and weaknesses of those 
with whom they work. When you consider that leaders must work througl) 
others in achieving organizational goals, this ability is '^ne of their 
greatest assets. 

3. An effective leader is a person who understands how an organization 
functions and what the organization is attempting to accomplish « 
Understanding and working within many educational organizations is 
made more complex and difficult because of the dual structure that 
results from the separation of vocational education from the rest 
of the educational program. Leaders in vocational education must 
be able to work through many such organizations if they are to be 
effective . 

It i^ the intent of this course to help you better analyze your leadership 
qualities and those of others and to see how they relate to your position in 
vocational education. Leadership is required and is important at all levels of 
vocational education. Whether you are a teacher, an administrator or a 
counselor you have a leadership role in the profession and a responsibility to 
contribute to the leadership being provided by others. This course is designed 
to help you understand your role and how it relates to other similar, or 
different roles. 

In the context of this course, the term "vocational education'* will be 
used to mean vocational, technical and occupational education. The materials 
should be equally appropriate for persons in administration, teachin^^ or 
coorriinat ion at all levels of vocational education. It is expected that the 
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emphasis required for p health occupations teacher at the community college 
level would be different from tbat required for a vocational director in a 
comprehensive high school. The reading materials are generally applicable to 
all areas and levels of vocational education^ with the responsibility Ic^'r to 
you to decide what is appropriate for your situation. The assignments at the 
end of each lesson afford you an opportunity to apply the course concepts to 
your particular situation. 

From the very start of this course you should begin thinking of yourself 
as a leader or as one capable of becoming a leader! Cribbin, the author of the 
text used in the course, provides the following definition of leadership: 

Leadership can be described as a process of influence 
or^ a group in a particular situation, at a given point in 
time, and in a specific set of circumstances that stimulates 
people to strive willingly to attain organizational objec- 
tives, giving them the experience of helping attain the 
connnon objectives and satisfaction with the type of leader- 
ship provided (p. 9). 

The major difference between this definition and what is commonly believed 
to be true about leadership is the emphasis on influence rather than authority 
as the basis for achieving cooperative effort in goal attainment. Developing 
an understanding of the influence leaders have on individuals, groups and 
organizations is a major theme of this course. Such a study can encompass the 
influence a teacher has on an administrator or on his students, it could include 
an administrator's influence on his peers, teachers or school board members. 
The possible application of the concepts of this course to practice are clearly 
without limits. 

Industry and business have committed considerable effort and resources to 
programs directed towards the development of the leadership potentials of 
members of their organizations. It is upon their experience that we will be 
drawing most of the material for this course. One reason this is possible is 
the similarity that exists between the organizational structures in industry, 
business and education; all are bureaucratic. 

Bureaucracies seem to be a natural outgrowth of industrialization. Your 
experience with this type of institution may cause you to view with disfavor 
anything or anyone that is associated with a bureaucracy, even though you are 
probably a member of one. Look at a dictionary definition of bureaucracy. You 
should find two distinct definitions. One supports the general proposition that 
bureaucracies are inefficient, red-tape creating organizations. The other, 
in neutral terms, indicates that a bureaucracy is a way of organizing people to 
accomplish organizational goals. A bureaucracy does not by definition have to 
be "evil," even though enough people view it that way to have it included as a 
definition in most dictionaries. 

The whole point of this discussion is that the administrative-organiza- 
tional patterns that resulted from industrialization have been largely imitated In 
the educational, business and t^overnmental sectors of our society. Because of ihv 
similarity in administrative structure it is possible to look at adminiiitrat i 
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techniques, leadership styles and other organisational facto" ^ in one sector 
(industrial) and then modify them to fit in t.e other sectors (i.e., education), 
understanding that major differences in the goals and processes of each exist. 

It is with this in mind that a management textbook was selected to present 
the concepts to be used in the development of vocational education leadership. 
You should find that many, if not most, of the ideas in the text are directly 
related to your role in vocational education and can be, with practice, trans- 
lated into strategies for improved vocational educational leadership. 

Several comments on the text are in order. First, the book is well 
written. The author has a very enjoyable style and a wry sense of humor. It 
will be helpful to have a dictionary close by when you read it because he occa- 
sionally uses unfamiliar words or terms. Second, the concepts of managerial 
leadership presented in the book represent a compilation of some of the best 
thinking that has been done to date on this topic. The author has done a good 
job of putting it together in an understandable, useable form. Finally, the 
complete treatment given managerial leadership in the text lends itself very 
well to translation into the vocational educational setting. As you read the 
book and as we present the lessons, our common objective should be to ask our- 
selves: what does this mean for me? for vocational education? 

There is always a tendency for educators, when comparing the functions 
of education with those performed by other sectors of society, to stress the 
differences that exist. The emphasis in this course will be on the similari- 
ties between education and business, industry and government in the skills and 
characteristics each find desirable in leadership personnel. This course is 
designed to help you discover that the educational bureaucracy is really not 
so unique! 



Course Objectives 

The general objectives used to guide the development of the materials 
and procedures used in this course are: 

1. The course should be useful to practitioners who aspire to provide 
more effective leadership in their present role, or in some future 
role for which they are preparing, within vocational education. 

2. Th(* course is designed to allow a maximum amount of administrative 
flexibility while at the same time insuring that high standards of 
academic and instructional quality are maintained. The course, 
while open to both graduate and undergraduate students, is designed 
to be a graduate course and of maximum relevance to individuals who 
are practicing vocational educators. 

3. The course is designed to require each individual to apply the 
important concepts related to leadership in his or her role as a 
vocational educator . 
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The general objectives for the course were then translated into the 
following more specific objectives that described behavior expected of individ- 
uals completing the course. 

Upon completing this course the student will be able to: 

1# Understand the concept of leadership by 

a. defining leadership in terms of its meaning and relationship 
to his or her current position 

b« analyzing the leadership qualities possessed by other 
vocational education personnel 

c, describing the important conditions in a given situation 
that influence and often determine the patterns of leader- 
ship that will be effective 



1, Describe his or her potential for leadership by 

a. identifying his or her personal strengths and weaknesses 

b. outlining a program of personal development that reflects 
his or her professional needs 

c. identifying a pattern of leadership that would seem to 
best fit his or her personal style of working with others 

3, Describe effective leadership strategies for working within 
organizations by 

a. describing the informal and formal lines of authority 
and communication within an organization (school, com- 
munity or professional group) 

b. analyzing his or her role in the organization 

c. describing contributions other members of the organiza- 
tion make to the leadership of the organization 



4. Use the leadership concepts developed in the course as a basis 
for analyzing 

a, further works in the area of leadership development 

b, the quality of his or her present participation In the 
leadership of vocational education 

c, the progress made in efforts to improve his or her 
leadership skills 



Lesson Components 

Each lesson will consist of an overview of the lesson, a reading assign- 
ment, a set of reading notes for each chapter and a set of developmental 
exercises. Since the major focus of the course is to ir^prove your understanding 
of leadership and to translate this understanding into practice, all lessons and 
developmental exercises are directed toward those ends. 

Overview ; The purpose of the overview is to provide you with a general 
introduction to the topic to be presented in the lesson. It ^Iso includes a 
brief review of concepts from past lessons that are relevant to the topic :o be 
examined. Material and concepts from sources outside the text will be included 
in this part of the lesson. 
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Reading Assignments : The reading assignments will be primarily from tlie 
textbook. The reading assignments may appear to be short, but each is pacUed 
with material. A list of additional readings related to each lesson is appended 
to the course syllabus with additional references to be tound in the textbook. 
When available, these readings should be sampled to gain a more complete picture 
or new perspective on the concepts under investigation. 

Reading Notes ; The reading notes are designed to serve three purposes. 
First, they help to identify many of the important concepts in each chapter. 
Second, they are designed to cut-down on the number of notes you will need to 
take as you read. A margin to the right of the reading notes will allow you to 
add any comments that you feel will make them more personally useful. Finally, 
the most important purpose of the notes is to provide an example of how the 
concepts of managerial leadership can be applied to vocational education 
leadership. 

Developmental Exercises : The developmental exercise part of each lesson 
will generally have two components. The first component will be to determine 
your understanding of the concepts presented in the lesson. The second will help 
to determine the extent to which you are able to translate the concepts into or 
to observe them in practice. The balance between understanding and practice 
varies from one lesson to the next with observation and practice becoming in- 
creasingly important as the course progresses. 

If there is any part of a lesson that is unclear to you, or if you have 
questions related to the topic, course or procedures being followed, dash off 
a note with your concerns to your instructor. He is there to help you, so take 
advantage of his expertise I 

Course Topics 

This course will consist of eight lessons. Each lesson will cover one 
of the following topics: 

Leadership in perspective 
Factors related to leadership 
Patterns of leadership 
Leader-subordinate relat ions 
Communications and leadership 
Leadership problems and ethics 
Leadership and change 

Leadership and professionalism in vocational education 
Cognitive Maps 

Cognitive maps have been included as part of this course to help you 
orient yourself at any point in your studies. The cognitive map on page 8 
identifies the major concepts (topics) in the course and their relationship 
to each other. The interpretation of the map is that the lesson of ^'Leadership 
in Perspective" ought to be studied first, followed by lessons 2, 3, and A. 
However, the remaining four lessons may be submitted in any order, with the 
order outlined in the syllabus representing the most desirable sequence. 
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Important supporting concepts have been clustered under the major concepts in 

the map. At the beginninf^ of each lesson is a detailed co[*nitive map of that 

lesson, Usinp tlie lesson maps and course map should help you to view the 

course as a wliole as you cover the Individual elements. 



Course Evaluation 

The developmental exercises you submit will be graded by the instructor 
assigned to you for this course, and then returned. While it is understandable 
that most individuals are concerned with the grade they hope to earn in tiie 
course, a much better approach would be to seek to derive maximum benefit from 
this unique learning opportunity and let the grade take care of itself. The 
cc;nments placed on your lessons by your instructor are intended to provide you 
with encouragement, guid:!nce and constructive criticism to help you improve the 
ccntribution you are making to vocational education. 

In addition to completing the eight lessons, each individual enrolled in 
this course must coniplete one of the options described below to receive credit 
for the course. Individuals qualified for graduate credit should complete 
either option 1 or 2. Undergraduates may select from among options 1, 2, or 3. 
Individuals desiring a certificate of completion may select any of tlie options. 

Option 1: Complete a one hour procto)r-ed final examination on the course 
concepts and submit a term .paper, not to exceed eight type- 
written double spaced pages (regular margins). The final 
examination would contain all objective items and count 
towards one-third of the course grade. The term paper must 
be on a topic related to the course concepts and approved 
by the instructor (see option 3 for suggestions). It will 
count as one-third of the course grade. The final one-third 
of the grade will be determined by the quality of the 
developmental exercises submitted as a part of each lesson. 

Option 2: Complete a two hour, proctored final examination covcjring the 
course concepts. The examination would be essay and would 
contain questions similar to those in the developmental 
exercises in each lesson. Ind viduals will be allowed some 
freedom in the selection of the questions to which they 
respond (e.g., select four questions from a list of eight). 
The course grade will be primarily based on the final 
examination, with consideration ^.iven to the quality cf the 
work submitted in the lessons . 

Option 3: Complete a term paper, similar to the one described in option 
1, not to exceed twelve pages. The course grade will l.fl 
based on this paper, with consideration given to the quality 
of the work done on the lessons. 

Suggestions: 



A. An individual may review a book, such as Up tiio Organiza- 
tion , Tlie Peter Principle , Parkinson's Law or one of his 
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or her choosing, critiquing it on the basis of the 
concepts studied in this course. 

An individual may report on some leadership activity 
that he or she is engaged in, illustrating how the 
course concepts are being applied. 

C. An individual may suggest alternate ways of satisfying 
this requirement that will involve them in meaningful 
experiences related to this course, while at the same 
time permitting an evaluation of his or her grasp of 
the course concepts (beyond that which can be determined 
by examination). 

Option 4: Complete either the examination or the term paper described in 
option 1. 

If you have any questions, or wish further information about the course 
please write to the address provided in the "Foreword to the Student." Other- 
wise, you are ready to proceed with the first lesson in the course. 
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LEADERSHIP DEVELOPMENT IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 





LEADERSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 



MANAGERIAL LEADERSH IP 
1 



MAJOR DIMENSIONS OF LEADERSHIP 



1 VARIETIES OF LEADERS 



LEADERSHIP AS PATTERNS OF TRAITS 



2. FACTORS RELATED TO 
LEADERSHIP 
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MACRO FACTORS 



MICRO FACTORS 



ORGANIZATIONAL REALITIES 



PATTERNS OF LEADERSHIP 



T 



RESEARCH GUIDELINES 
t 

SELECTING A PATTERN 



LEADER - SUBORDINATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 



T 



UNDERSTANDING SUBORDINATES 1 
MOTIVATING SUBORDINATES 1 



DEVELOPING SUBORDINATES 



] 



L 



5- COMMUNICATIONS AND 
LEADERSHIP 



THE MECHANICAL PROCESS 



1 THE HUMAN PROCESS 



APPROACHES TO COMMUNICATION 



LEADERSHIP PROBLEMS AND 
ETHICS 



COPING WITH TENSION 



' 1 ETHICS 



LEADERSHIP AND CHANGE 



CREATIVITY AND INNOVATION \ 
ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE | 



' i SUGGESTIONS 



8. LEADERSHIP AND PROFES- 
SIONALISM IN 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 



VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS A 
PROFESSION 



PROFESSIONALISM AND 
LEADERSHIP 
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LESSON ONE 



LEADERSHIP IN PERSPECTIVE 



MANAGERIAL LEADERSHIP 

"1 

Role and Function of 





VOCATIONAL EDUCATION MANAGERS 






VOCATIONAL EDUCATION ADMINISTRATORS 






VOCATIONAL EDUCATION LEADERS 





MAJOR DIMENSIONS OF LEADERSHIP 






— ' Leader Personality 
^ Group Personality 
" Situation 



Organization 



VARIETIES OF LEADERS 

— Formal - Noriformal 

" AuthoriLaniian - Democratic - Laissez-Faire 
Bureaucrati 

Receptive - Exploitative - Hoarding - 
Marketing - Productive 

Charismatic 
LEADERSHIP AS PATTERNS OF TRAITS 
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LESSON ONE 



Special Materials : Order a copy of the State Plan for Vocational Education 

in your state. It will be used in a later lesson. 
Have > our dictionary handy I 

Objectives ; Upon completion of this assignment you should be able to: 

•••analyze the strengths and weaknesses of the leadership 
model developed for use in this course as it applies to 
your situation 

•••differentiate between management » administration and 
leadership 

• ••develop a slrort range and long range program of personal 
and professional development, taking account of your 
unique leadership potentials 



Ove rview: 

— ' V 

In this first lesson we will be introducing many of the concepts that are 
to be developed more fully in later lessons^ Our first concern will be the 
identification of the similarities and the differences betweer managers, leaders, 
educators and administrators • Since the focus of this course is leadership, 
Figure 1 was developed to simplify some of the complex relationships that are 
involved • While this illustration may oversimplify the concept it is to repre- 
sent, it clearly identifies the most important relationships and the essential 
six elements that must be included in a study of leadership. 

Figure 2 was developed to help you better understand the functions of 
management and is designed so that comparisons between the functions of manage- 
ment and the functions of leadership can be made easily. A careful analysis of 
the leadership model (Fig* 1) and the management model (Fig. 2) should lead you 
to the CO iclusion that all vocational educators are both leaders and managers I 
In fact, as Figure 2 indicates, leadership is but one of the ten functions 
considered to be a part of the responsibilities of managers. It is therefore 
reasonable? to view both leadership and management as occurring in the same 
context; as has been done in Figures 1 and 2. 

The leadership model is similar to the management model for a number of 
other reasons, many of which will become clearer as the course develops. How- 
ever, the most significant difference between the two models is the type of 
relationship that exists Letveen the elements of each and the sources of power. 
In the management model, power and authority are features of the organization 
and are present in all its relationships with tlic work group • The executives 
or board of directors delegate to management the power and authority needed to 
achieve the goals of the organization. An individual occupying a position in 
management assumes the responsibilities, authority and power that is associated 
with that position; and retains them only so long as he is in that position. 

The recent union activity in education might lead one to believe that the 
work group is also a center of power^ Unions and professional associations have 
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Lesson One (Continued) 



been very effective in pressing for demands in behalf of teachers and ether 
school personnel. However, unions and professional associations are exter'^al 
organizations that apply their pressure to the administrative levels of the 
school system. They are not under the control of management but often arc 
influential in shaping the relationships between management and the w>,rk group 
although they seldom become directly involved in these relationships. 

Power and authority in the leadership model (Fig, 1) is centered in the 
group. The relationships that take place among the elements of this model are 
primarily based on influence . The group selects its leaders, influences and is 
influenced by them and has the power to withdraw its support at anytime. The 
group leader and the manager assigned to the group do not need to be rhe same 
individual! 

The author of the text correctly identifies leadership as a single, but 
important, element of management. Many persons equate management with leader- 
ship because in most situations they are synonymous. In fact, in all situations, 
the integration of the two is superior to having them separated, and possibly 
in competition. By separating leadership from management for the purposes of 
analysis we should be in a position to better understand some of the problems 
that confound many school and community organizations. We are not suggesting 
that an understanding of leadership necessarily provides the solution to these 
problems, but its potential for suggesting solutions ought not be overlooked. 
An understanding of leadership will require you to have a better understanding 
of yourself, of your leadership potential, and of how that potential can best 
be utilized. Therein lies the solution to many of the problems of education, 
and to the more effective use of the leadership potentials possessed by every 
educator! 

Look at the leadership model again (Fig. 1). Can you find where a leader 
must be an officer or executive in an organization? Group members can easily 
fit this model of leadership. As a teacher or former teacher, you can easily 
recognize how some studenlis have influenced and motivated you and their fellow 
classmates, how they have helped others identify with the goals of the class, 
and how they have even pitched in to see that other classmenbers got greater 
satisfaction out of a given class situation. If you accept this example as 
evidence that students can and do exhibit leadership behavior, then it follows 
that leadership behavior can be exhibited at all other levels of vocational 
education, including the level you now occupy. It is important to note that 
the leadership being provided by the student in this example is not in competi- 
tion with the leadership being provided by the teacher. Rather, it is in 
support of the teacher's leadership and should serve to enhance the teacher's 
image as a leader, provirled a spirit of cooperation exists. 

For vocational education to function properly each of us must perform 
many of the ^unctions associated with business and industrial managers (Fig, 2), 
The major difference between business and industrial management and vocational 
education management results from the objectives each is attempting to achieve. 
While business and industry might be concerned with maintaining or gaining a 
competitive edge or with increasing profit, vocational education is concerned 
with increasing the occupational opportunities open to students through occupa- 
tional skill development and, at the same time, helping to meet society's need 
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for trained manpower • The goals of each are more complex than this description 
indicates » but goals are the ro^jor difference in management in each of these 
areas. 

It might be argued that the task of the business or industrial manager is 
less difficult than that of the educational manager because his goals are better 
defined, the outcomes can be objectively measured and he has grr :ter control 
ovex' the process leading from goal definition to goal attainment. In contrast, 
the teacher charged with classroom management ic often subjected to many 
ambiguous, even conflicting organization goals and must then measure the attain- 
ment of each goal. The process by which one moves from goal definition to goal 
attainment in education is not as well understood or as easily manipulated as 
are industrial or business processes. However, the need for leaders to work 
with and through other people characterizes all areas and provides the basis for 
using a management textbook in this course, 

In both the management and the leadership networks it is essential to 
work through other people to attain organizational objectives. If administra- 
tors choose to drive the work group in pursuit of goal attainment they are 
forced into using a strictly management pattern, with its reliance on power 
and authority. On the other hand, if they attempt to lead the work group in 
its goal attainment activities they will have the option of selecting the best 
elements from both patterns. The Ideal situation is one where the group leader 
is also the group manager. Authority, power and influence can all be concen- 
trated on the attainment of organizational goals rather than expended in efforts 
to resolve personnel problems that can result from the separation of leadership 
and management. 

One final thought on leadership. The Adult Education Association (1959) 
and Michelon (1970) identify leaders as persons with high standards for them- 
selves and for the group they seek to lead. The establishment of high personal 
and group standards is the basis for all human progress. Having set high stand- 
ards, leaders then undertake programs of self-development to meet the self- 
imposed standards. The self-discipline of leaders is much stricter th^^n that 
they would expect from others. The need for leaders to get things done through 
other persons makes it imperative that the leader set an example that can serve 
as a model for the group. A leader must be willing to serve and support as well 
as lead* 

One of rhe most important activities in which you will participate in 
this course will be the development of a short-range and a long-range plan of 
personal and professional growth and involvement. A major portion of the 
course is directed toward helping you understand the relationship between these 
plans and leadership in vocational education. The rest is up to you! 



Reading Assignment ; 

Cribbin: Preface, Chapter I and Chapter 2. (NOTE: You may want to 
review the Reading Notes that follow each lesson before you read the text). 
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Developmental Exercises ; 

In short, concise statements respond to the Items below, l^fhere appro- 
priate , draw upon your personal experiences as veil as the readings, "^ligh- 
voltage" verbage is not required. Get right to the point of your response. 
Th6 questions or items need not be written on your paper. Use a conversational 
style of writing and we'll loth find greater enjoyment in the assignment. Relax, 
there are no right or wrong a.-iswers. Remember, leave a two (2) inch margin on 
the left side of each sheet and double space if you type your responses (which 
would be nice of you, but not essential). Be sure to respond to all parts of 
each question. 

1. In your own words, describe your concept of leadership. 

a. How does your concept differ from that offered by Cribbin? 

b. Is tha leadership model consistent with your definition of 
leadership? Explain . 

2. Identify three characteristics that business, industrial and 
educational leaders share. 

a. Can these characteristics be acquired by individuals not now 
possessing them? Explain. 

b. Leaders in which area of society have the greatest need for 
these characteristics (i.e., business, industry or education)? 
Explain. 

3. Prepare a short-range (one year) and a long-range (five year) Plan 
for Personal and Professional Growth and Involvement. This plan will 
serve as a preliminary draft and will be used for discussion pur- 
poses; it will be revised throughout the course. A sample planning 
form has been provided to help you with the development of these 
plans. Your plans should identify major activities of a prof-issional 
nature that could contribute to your personal or professional growth 
and involvement; e.g., further course work, conventions workshops, 
etc . 

4. Have you written for a copy of tv. state's state plan? If the 
answer is "yes,'* put a A with a ;s" beside it on your paper. If 
it is "no," put a A with a "no" eside it, write a request for the 
plan, put a line through the "no" and enter a "yes" beside it. 
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Reading Notes 



Preface 

The purpose of the text is to provide practical 
suggestions to managers on how they might improve 
their on-the-job performance. In vocational education* 
the manager may be the classroom teacher, vocational 
director or other vocational personnel. 

Comment: The author's suggestions apply very 
well to all levels of management in vocational 
education. 

Chapter 1 ; Managerial Leadership: Fulcrum for Profitability 

Introduction ; The manager-leader in vocational 
education is interested in the return-on-individuals 
(ROI). His task is to raise the competence and 
motivation levels of those he works with. 

Vocational Education Management - role and function : 
Vocational education management must attain its intended 
educational objectives by working effectively with and 
through the human and material resources of the school 
system. It is significant that leadership is only one 
of ten functions associated with management. Not all 
persons in vocational education management are required 
to perform equally all functions, but those of planning , 
evaluating , and leading ought not be slighted by any 
vocational educator. 

Vocational Education Managers and Administrators ; 
A great majority of all vocational educators not directly 
involved in classroom teaching are referred to as admin- 
istrators. Using the author's definition of an adminis- 
trator, there are very few administrators in vocational 
education; local, state and national levels included. 
Administrators (executives) have total program points 
of view, formulate long range goals and policies, and 
control or make essential decisions. The preponderance 
of vocational education personnel are in the management 
category. Vocational education managers interpret and 
implement the plans, policies and objectives of the 
vocational program with which they are working (usually 
a subsystem of the total program). The para-professionals, 
or technicians in vocational education are those concerned 
with the how, not the why. Administrators, vocational 
education managers and para-professionals have similar 
functions , the major differences being quantitative 
rather than qualitative. Administrative functions in- 
clude more people and decisions of greater magnitude 
and complexity in comparison to the functions of voca- 
tional education managers or para-professionals. 
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Vocational Education Managers, Leaders and Administration : 
In every position in vocational education the temptation 
is present to use human resources (i.e., influence and 
human relations) in dealing with one's peers and superiors 
and to use organizational resources (i.e., salary, advance- 
ment and work assignment) in dealing with one's subordinates. 
The use of human resources is an essential quality of leader- 
ship, and contributes to the more effective use of organiza- 
tional resources. Problems in vocational education can 
result from; 1) a leadei (i.e., one who has influence over 
the actions of others) with objectives other than those 
of the program, 2) the extensive use of school resources 
as a means of gaining compliance and 3) situations in 
which no leadership is being provided, i.e., everyone 
is doing only what is required and blaming others for 
the lack of results. 

Some sense and nonsense about leadership in vocational 
educatio n : "Leadership can be described as a process 
of influence on a group in a particular situation, at a 
given point in time and in a specific set of circumstances 
that stimulates people to strive willingly to attain 
organizational objectives giving them the experience 
of helping attain the common objectives and satisfaction 
with the type of leadership provided." p. 9. Each 
individual has a unique combination of strengths and 
weaknesses. Leadership is the effective application 
of one's strengths to the solution of the complex situa- 
tions of life; each situation being uniquely different 
from all others. In vocational education, as in all 
situations, influencing the actions of others, no matter 
how slight, is^ an act of leadership . By encouraging 
each individual to contribute to the leadership require- 
ments of a given situation, in proportion to their 
strengths related to the situation, better solutions 
will result. This does not mean that the person re- 
sponsible for making decisions relinquishes that 
responsibility. Good management practice indicates 
that the leader ought to develop ways of involving 
the resources of the group in formulating decisions. 
Leadership is not the "burden" of the few, but the 
responsibility of the multitude I 

Major dimensions of vocational education leadership : 
The vocational education leader must understand him- 
self, those he works with, the situations requiring 
leadership and the idiosyncrasies of the system in 
which he works. Sensitivity to these factors is a 
necessary quality of effective leadership. 
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Chapter 2 : Fifty-seven Varieties of Leader 

Introduction : The science of leadership has no pre- 
scription that guarantees success. Sometimes unlikely 
people lead. The labels used to describe leadership 
styles are numerous and, for the most part, useless. 

Formal vs. Nonformal Leadership : In vocational education, 
formal leaders are appointed by the administration. Voca- 
tional educators within the system select the informal 
leaders. Leadership is a quality of an individual, not of 
a position in an organization. When the forma? and in- 
formal leaders are different persons, the possibility of 
conflict always exists. As long as both types of leaders 
are working towards the same objectives, this need not be 
an unhealthy situation. The formal leader, by recognizing 
and "formalizing" the informal leadership present in a 
given situation will make more effective use of the human 
resources of the system. 

Comment: It is just as important to know when to accept 
"formal" leadership responsibility, as It is to know when 
to delegate it. 

Authoritarian, Democratic and Laissez-faire Leaders : 
A vocational education manager who adhered to a purely 
democratic management style would in most situations be 
viewed as avoiding his decision-making responsibilities. 
A completely authoritarian approach is equally unacceptable. 
The requirements of the situation are the major determinant 
of the £ppropriate balance between the two styles. Laissez- 
faire leadership is nonleadership and has to be considered 
the last choice in any situation. 

Leaders in Bureaucracies : It is easy to identify vocational 
educators that seem to fit each of the categories presented 
in this section. A word of caution: People, like situationSj» 
change. In one situation, or at one point in time, a person 
might appear to be a zealot while at another appear to be a 
statesman* If we could see ourselves as others do, we might 
find that our self-image is several categories removed from 
where others place us. 

Psychoanalytical View of Managerial Leadership ; The charac- 
teristics associated with each category are more helpful 
than the categories in understanding leadership in vocational 
education. Vocational education has often been charged with 
a lack of innovation and creativity (characteristics of 
receptive management) or with becoming whatever is required 
for reinbursement (characteristic of marketing management) * 
Our sights ought to be set on becoming productive vocational 
education managers, i.e., developing a clear notion of our 
identity as professionals and knowing what we stand for as 
vocational educators. 
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Charlsinatic Leader s; Vocational education has never been 
plagued or blessed, depending on your preference, with 
this style of leadership. 

Managerial Leadership as a Pattern of Traits ; Observation 
of an individual ^n action is a better measure of leadership 
ability than the possession of a group of traits. Cer- 
tainly one must have the qualities relevant to a given 
situation for leadership to emerge. However, the possession 
of these qualities is no guarantee that leadership will 
follow. 

Conclusions: Vocational educators should think of leader- 
ship as the interaction of the following variables: 

1. The personality of the leader 

2. The unique qualities of vocational education 

3. The intellect, resourcefulness, sensitivity, 
etc. of the leader 

4. The unique features of each situation and the 
qualities and behavior relevant to ?:hem 

* Of the four, this is the most important. 
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Special Material ? Obtain or deveJop an organization chart for the vocational 

education program that you are a part of, then proceed with 
this lesson. 

Objectives : Upon completion of this lesson you should be able to.,, 

...identify and describe five macro factors that influence 
your vocational education program. 

...analyze your leadership qualities and describe three of 
the most important. 

...compare the informal organizational structure of your 
vocational education program with the formal structure 
represented by its organization chart. 

Overview: 

In the first lesson leadership was defined as a process of Influence over 
a group in a given situation at some point in time. The leadership model used 
in lesson one will be most helpful throughout the course. Additionally, the 
cognitive maps at the beginning of each lesson, when used with the course over- 
view on page 6, should provide an excellent review in preparation for this 
lesson, and for those that follow. The major focus in this lesson will be 
the factors that place limits on leadership. Of primary interest will be tlie 
external (macro) factors, individual and interpersonal (micro) factors, and 
the organizational factors that determine, or set boundaries on the patterns 
of leadership that will be acceptable in a given situation. 

Society, your school system and the uniqueness of the individuals you work 
with all affect and place limits on vocational education leadership. Society 
shapes vocational education and its leadership through the continuing value it 
places on education and work. Members of society are strongly encouraged to 
acquire as much of the former (education) and do as much of the latter (work) 
as they can. Most recent thinking on education, including career and community 
education* is not aimed at changing these basic values, rather it is focused on 
broadening and reorganizing the educational system to bette' achieve these 
values. Society is changing, but not all parts of it change at the same rate. 
Effective leaders are able to understand and use the often violent winds of 
change in steering a steady, well charted course (as represented by individual, 
local and state one-year and five-year plans), even if part of the voyage is 
in unfamiliar waters. Such a venture is much less threatening if the imprrtant 
elements of the journey are understood and can be made to serve rather than 
hinder goal-achievement activity. An understanding of the limits placed on 
leaders will be helpful in smoothing out some of the rough spots in such a 
venture. 

Limits are placed on leadership by the organization in which it is being 
applied. The vocational education program you are a part of has goals and 
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priorities that determine and restrict your activities as an individual and 
as a professional. In all probability your proj^ram is part of a larger system 
of education that also has goals and priorities that place further limits, 
either directly or indirectly, on your activities. Such structure is necessary 
for the existence of society and for the effective operation of the educational 
system. However, effective leaders must understand the operation, strengths 
and weaknesses of the systems in which thev work. 

The most basic unit in any human system, vocational education or otherwise, 
is the individual. Individuals are products of differing cultures within 
society, are governed by their personal philosophy, and can provide leadership 
only to the extent permitted by their leadership skills and by the given situa- 
tion. Although situations change, leadership skills can be developed so that 
leaders can adapt their leadership styles to the changing requirements placed 
on them. Part of this developmental process center-*; on understanding the 
forces of culture and personal philosophy that opcr,iiC' within ourselves and in 
others and create situations where leadership can be effectively exercised. 

One of the major taskr in leadership development in vocational education 
is to make practitioners at all levels and in every specialty realize their 
potential for leadership, understand how to develop that potential and then 
accept their role in the leadership of vocational education. An improved 
self-concept amonp, vocational educators, regarding their potential contribution 
to the profession, will greatly increase the support for and supply of leader- 
ship personnel. When a greater number of individuals share in the leadership 
responsibilities of the profession, the burden placed on any given individual 
should be proportionately less, while at the same time goal-attainment activi- 
ties should occur with greater enthusiasium and broader support. 

Leadership development in vocational education is not a problem of isolat- 
ing "talented" individuals and giving them special preparation. Rather, it 
involves broadening the perspectives of practitioners at all levels, who are 
a lready providing leadership in their current position on a limited scale, 
to include participation in and providing support for the leadership of the 
field as a whole. Very often, the finest leadership in vocational education 
comes from persons out of the "lime light" who encourage, support, council 
and often guide the visible leadership of the field. Efforts to increase the 
supply of "visible" and "invisible" leaders will be, for the most part, a 
wasted effort without the willingness of the current leadership to share its 
responsibilities and accept the guidance and support of the members of the 
profession. At many levels of vocational education, and in a number of situa- 
tions, major changes in attitudes and leadership strategies will be required. 

Finally, the factor that could either be the least troublesome or the 
most difficult is the organizational structure of the educational system. 
The complexity of this system is the major determinant of leadership style. 
Complexity is not necessarily related to size, but to the potential for and 
intensity of conflict created by competition among the various systems witliin 
the orgt-^nizational structure. While many leadership development programs are 
primarily aimed at improving a person's interpersonal skills because conflict 
between individuals in an organization is the major obstacle to effective 
leadership, a thorough understanding of the various component systems of the 
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organization will often identify the source of the conflict and suggest 
effective leadership stratc^gies for working towards a resolution of the 
conflict. 

Knowing the limits of leadership is equally as important as knowing 
what leadership is or how to be a leader. This lesson provides a detailed 
look at some of those limits. 



Reading Assignment : 

Cribbin: Chapters 4,5 and 6. 

Developmen tal Exercises ; 

In short, concise statements respond to the items below. 

1. Identify five macro factors that influence your vocational 
education program and the effect they have on leadership. 
Wl^ich one do you feel has the greatest influence on the 
leadership of your program? Explain. 

2. Describe the three most important micro factors concerning 
your potential for leadership in vocational education. 
Indicate how you might strengthen or change these poten- 
tials. The thumbnail sketches on pages 79 and 80 in the 
text may give you some ideas on ways of responding to this 
question. 

3. Give a brief critique of the organizational structure of 
your vocational program, identifying its major strengths 
and weaknesses (if any) . Give an example of your strategy 
in working with this system (proposing a new course, 
requesting new equipment or a larger supply budget, re- 
questing a new faculty or ad^ninistrative position, etc.). 

4. Review the one-year and five-year plans you developed as 
a part of lesson 1. Do you see any changes that need to 
be made in them at this point in the course? 

Note; Please include the organizational chart you developed 
or obtained for use in this lesson with the responses 
to the developmental exercises you are to mail to your 
instructor. 
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Reading Notes 

Chapter A : Macro Factors 

Introduction : Macro factors arc tliose factors that 
concern the whole of vocational education. Ethical, 
political and societal factors are amon^ the macro 
factors that have a significant effect in shaping 
the leadership in vocational education. 

Vocational education leadership is culturally defined ; 
Our culture consists of the values, principles, concepts 
and behavior we as a people share. A great many of these 
that are most important relate to our contributions to 
society through work and/or service. Vocational educa- 
tion leadership must be sensitive to the cultural biases 
of society. A large segment of the American population 
is future-oriented, receptive to rapid change and places 
a high value on **know-how** and competence. We expect 
our leaders to exhibit and promote these values. The 
vocational education leader must be aware of the sub- 
cultures that exist within our national boundaries. 
Some are racial, some are ethnic but all have values 
that are unique. A major focus of our culture is on 
the individual's contribution to society. Subcultures 
exist because groups of people have different views 
about what their contribution to society ought to be. 

Vocational education leadership and ethos ; Ethos is 
a universal, prevailing or characteristic view held by 
society. There are at least two in American society 
that must be considered by vocational educators. The 
first is the ''protestant ethic.** The protestant, or 
work ethic, includes the belief tliat a person should 
bo hard-v^orking, self-reliant, productive and ambitious. 
Often, persons with different values are viewed as 
misfits. The second is the **social ethic." People need 
to belong, conform and be accepted. A leader cannot 
ignore these values . 

Vocational education is politically determined : 
Democracy is the political philosophy of our society and 
is a part of all our interactions with each other. It is 
a more difficult form of leadership, but at the same time 
more rewarding. 

V ocational education leadership is societally determined ; 
Socioety places a high value on achievement, and favors 
those groups that make progress in meeting tlie problems 
and challenges of society. Vocational education is a 
leader in preparing a large segment of our youth to 
achieve in society. 
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Vocational education leadership is philosophically 
determined : Our philosophy governs our dealings 
with our fcllo\-jman. The leadership pattern selected 
hy a person who believes his fellowman to he good, 
honest and hard working will be different from tliat 
selected by a person who feels that people are evil, 
lazy and deceitful. Many leader-^ like the view of 
man that presents him as defined hereditarily, but 
able to be changed through individual effort and 
the utilization of the opportunities present in 
his surroundings. As educators, we all share some 
view about the changeability of man. 

Vocational education leadership is technologically 
de termined ; N'o attempt will be made to equate the 
different types of vocational-technical schools 
with different types of industrial production 
processes. It suffices to say that the leadership 
style appropriate in a small, rural ''comprehensive" 
high school would be much different from that in 
a large, metropolitan vocational-technical school 
or a suburban coiranunity college. 

Vocational education leadership is organizationally 
determined : The style of leadership selected in a 
given situation depends on whether one is dealing 
vertically, horizontally or diagonally. It also 
makes a difference whether superiors, subordinates 
or peers are involved. Some organizations are 
maintenance oriented » prizing mediocity over inno- 
vation. Others are c hange oriented , preferring to 
take prudent risks, or results oriented , accepting 
no excuses for failure to achieve prescribed goals. 
In practice vocational education programs have 
features of all three, thus complicating the patterns 
that will be acceptable. No two programs are exactly 
the same. Leadership that is effective in one situa- 
tion may not be in another without major ad'xutations. 

Vocational educators are generally very adept 
at identifying the important elements of the orf;aniza- 
tion. It is also important to understand the key 
people, the nonformal organization, the interpersonal 
interaction patterns, channels for communciation and 
how priorities are established for decision making. 
All vocational educators should know that the imple- 
mentation of a plan or program is certainly more dif- 
ficult than making the decision to implement. 

Vocational education leadership is "skill-mix'* determined: 
The skill needed for leadership at any level in voca- 
tional education differs. The program director may be 
concerned about the scheduling of classes and facilities 
using a new school time schedule, while the teacher is 
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concerned with helping students adapt to the changes. A 
different mix of human relations skills is required in 
each of these situations, even thougli they may relate 
to the same problem. 

Chapter 5 : Micro Factors 

Introduction : **No manager is paid to lead; he is paid 
to accomplish organizational goals with and through his 
people, and leadership is but one of the instruments..." 
(Cribbin, 1972: 68). 

Management strategies ; All vocational educators are 
involved in some management activity and can therefore 
appreciate the strategies presented. Conflict, whether 
unlimited, partial or guerilla, should be understood, 
as it cannot always be avoided. Compromise, accommoda- 
tion, persuasion and negotiation are preferred strategies, 
Ulien these fail, conflict or the "iron fist" are the 
consequencep Every profession has its unethical and 
overly ambitious characters who do not hesitate to take 
advantage of their less resistant peers. 

'I'he vocational education manager-leader's concept of 
his role : Are you in vocational education tc maintain 
a program, or do you seek to improve the system? Each 
person will see his or her role in vocational education 
differently. 

Comment: It requires leadership just to maintain the 
current position of vocational education in our society. 
Greater amounts of leadership are necessary to change 
and improve the system. 

Mutual perceptions and expectations: 

A, How the vocational educator and his superiors 
see each other: llie superior has a concept of 
what he expects from his subordinates. He may 
want them to be ambititious or docile, close 
personal associates or socially distant. It 
is the vocational educator's responsibility to 
sense what is required and to attempt to make 
his superiors look good. Often this means 
adapting to their idiosyncrasies and experi- 
menting with different approaches* 

B. How the vocational educator and his people 
see each other: People worli to satisfy their 
needs, many times putting the interests of the 
school in second place. As vocational educators, 
ostensibly our goal is to increase the options 
open tc students, while at the same time helping 
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to meet the manpower needs of society. Realis- 
tically, we also have personal and career goals, 
and must expect the same to be true of others. 
C. How the vocational educator sees his lateral 
relationships: To be an effective vocational 
educator one must be able to deal not only with 
other vocational educators, but with suppliers, 
citizen advisory committees and other educators 
at all levels. Vocational education is larger 
than any given program or special area and 
requires leadership if it is to operate smoothly. 

The vocational educator's self-concept : One of the 
most important factors in the continued success of vo- 
cational education will be the concept w« have of our-- 
selves as professionals. Our seccesses and failures 
of the past are important in shaping our self-concept. 
Physical, psychological, intellectual and social 
elements are a part of this concept. We must also 
contend with what we would ideally like ourselves to 
be. In dealing with others , a leader must understand 
that a persons self-concept is his most fragile 
element and anything that threatens it will be resisted 
with all available resources. 

The vocational educator-leader's attitude : Attitudes 
are a predisposition to act, think or feel a certain way 
about some object, person or group. They can be positive 
or negative, are learned, stable, sometimes rational, 
sometimes intense, serve as a basis for motivation and 
are translated into behavior. Vocational educators must 
be sensitive to their presences in themselves and in 
others. Leadership requires that one be able to -^eal 
effectively with one's own attitudes as well as those 
of others. 



Chapter 6 : Organizational Realities 

Introduction : Organization charts do not truly depict 
the way people perform the transactions necessary for 
achieving the goals of a given vocational education 
program. Generally an organization chart depicts 
a minimal degree of fotmal structure, without which 
operation would be difficult. As people enter, exit 
or change positions in a program, the organizational 
structure of the program changes. 

The authority system ; Vocational education, in its 
broadest sense, is a national pyramid of people and 
programs. Anything essential for the survival of 
vocational education must be included in the pyramid. 
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Authority is the right to determino objectives, make 
decisions, reward and punish and to obligate sub- 
ordinates to carry out assigned tasks. Authority 
in vocational education, as in any organization, 
ends where voluntary assent ends. hority is 

never absolute, is a feature of a ice or position, 
not a person and is legitimate only to the extent 
that it conforms to societial expectations. Managers 
itave authority, leaders have influence (see Figures 
1 and 2). 

The vocational education-leader's attitude towards 
authority : One learns to lead by following. He who 
cannot follow must not be allowed to lead (old adage). 
Vocational education leaders must develop a balance 
between dependence and independence in both leading 
and following. Authority is a fact of life. The 
effective leader applies it fairly in his dealings 
with others and expects similar treatment from his 
superiors. 

Tlie power system ; Power is the ability to impose 
one's will on another whether he likes it or not, 
or it is the ability to resist such an imposition. 
Power takes many forms in vocational education, and 
must be well understood for leadership to be effective, 
A. Types of power: 1) position power - power that 
results from the position, regardless of the 
incumbent, 2) reward and punishment power - 
results from control over the program goodies 
(schedules, assignments, $$$), 3) expert power - 
based on a person's superior knowledge or 
experience, 4) referent power - power one has as 
a person or by identification with some group and 
5) social power - power which can be wielded by 
members of a group. 
\l. Handling the authority and power systems: Careful 
analysis and planning of one's activities will keep 
the situations requiring the use of or arousing the 
use of power to a minimum. Vocational educators 
ought to lead, not drive! 

The group system : A serious weakness of vocational 
education is the tendency of most persons in the 
field to view their accomplishments as the results 
of their own individual efforts, rather than as the 
combined efforts of many persons within and without 
the educational system. As professionals, we have 
a lot to be proud of. However, we must not be so 
narrow that we fail to see the support given our pro- 
grams by other education professionals, school personnel, 
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conmiunity leaders and other vocational educators at all 

levels and in all special areas. 

A. The impact of the vocational education profession 

on its members: It probably doesn^t have the effect 
that most work groups or professions have on their 
members, but it is still powerful for those who 
identify themselves as vocational educators, rather 
than as subject area specialist only, 
li. The effects of professionals on the achievements 
of vocational education: The cohesiveness of the 
work ^roup effects the activities of the members 
to a p.reat extent. Vocational educators at the 
upper levels of government and education have 
developed the cohesiveness required to see that 
vocational education has a strong legislative and 
administrative base at the national and state 
levels. However, not all states have made the 
must of the opportunities that exist. Work now 
needs to center on the development of professional 
identification with vocational education at the 
local level* 

C. Developing local professional cohesiveness in 
vocational education: The competencies of all 
members of the local program ought to be utilized 
in the planning and decision making processes. 
In many states it is now required that all 
vocational educators participate, in some way, 
in the development of the local plan for voca- 
tional education. A measure of leadership 
effectiveness is the ability of members of a 
group to work together towards a common group 
goal. The leader is the person responsible for 
preventing or removing obstacles that interfere 
wi th this process . The development of the local 
plan is an excellent exercise in leadership 
behavior for all persons involved. 

The role system : "A role defines the functions and 
activities to be performed and the behavior considered 
appropriate in a given position.** (p, 99). Problems are 
usually the result of differing expurtationi about the 
behaviors and functions appropriate to a given position. 
/\n organization chart is one very limited solution to 
this problem. Some of the common role problems in educa- 
tion are role ambiguity , i.e., uncertainty regarding one's 
authority or the priorities of the system; role overload , 
i.e., too many bosses, a common problem for vocational 
educators in the comprehensive high school setting; and 
role conflict , i.e., concurrently attempting to satisfy 
two or more conflicting roles, such as personal and 
organizational goals which are at odds, or divergent 
expectations from a single source such as a principal, 
school board member, or department chairman. The effective 
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leader is one who works to determine the limits of 
his own role, rather than passively reacting to the 
expectations of others. This places him in a position 
to remain ahreast of changes in personnel and practices 
within the system. When persons redefine their own 
role, they oup,ht to be prepared to support it with a 
strong rationale based or. the goals of the orpanization ! 

Th e status system : It exists in every organization, 
vocational education included. Tlie professional ought 
to concentrate on doing the best possible job in hJs 
position in the system and let status take care of 
itself. The persons with the highest status are those 
that are able to produce it, share it or confer it 
on others. 

Map vs. reality : Understanding the functioning of 
any system requires going beyond the formal structure 
presented in an organization chart. Vocational educa- 
tion is subject to most of the problems discussed in 
this section, and to a few that aren't. An awareness 
of the functioning of the system is essential for 
leadership. 
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PATTERNS OF LEADERSHIP 







RESEARCH GUIDELINES 

EARLY STUDIES 

— Michigan (Participatory Management) 

— Ohio State (Consideration - Structure) 

— Leadership Contingency (Fiedler) 
^ Human Dilemmas 

SYNTHESES ATTEMPTS 

_ Effective - Ineffective Patterns 
I— Managerial Grid 

' IMPLICATIONS FOR PRACTICE 

SELECTING A LEADERSHIP PATTERN 
MANAGER FIRST - LEADER SECOND 

LEADERSHIP IS THE LEVER 

— Unproductive Patterns 
Productive Patterns 

ELEMENTS IN SELECTION 
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LESSON THREE 

Special Materials : None 

Objectives : Upon completion of this lesson you should be able to: 

• •.identify and describe three contributions that rr^eii '.:ch 

has made to the understanding of leadership developmv-^nt 

• •.relate research on leadership development to leaders .lip 

in vocational education 

•••describe in a general way the three most important 

elements of your personal style that relate to leadership 

..•describe at least one leadership pattern that is 
suited to your personal style 

Overview : 

The first two lessons have dealt with the description of lead»:ir character- 
istics, organizational limitations and other factors that enter into the <ieter- 
mination of leadership behavior^ There have been many attempts to measure the 
contribution of these factors to productivity, motivation, job satisf acT:l'ju, 
alienation and a host of other variables that seem to be related to leadership 
effectiveness. Among the results of research on leadership is the finding* that 
effective leaders have many characteristics in coimnon^ However, ineffective 
leaders also have many characteristics in common with effective leaders, which 
indicates that the possession of the characteristics known to be ccimiou among 
effective leaders is no guarantee that a person will be an effective lerader^ 
None of the research that has been done in this, or any other area of J^ader- 
ship effectiveness has been able to establish that one pattern of leadership 
behavior is clearly superior to another in a given situation^ 

Leadership, like so many other activities in life, is a matter <"f. common 
sense, supported by all the information one can get^ Research has addt^d greatly 
to our information in the leadership area^ In this lesson we will be investigat- 
ing the results of research on leadership and applying those results to the 
selection of a leadership pattern^ Actually, it is not as clear-cut as it seems 
because, as has been mentioned, the research results have been inconclusive, if 
not outright disappointing from an experimental point of view^ However, this 
does not diminish the value of these efforts from a paractical standpoint, and 
does not mean that the results of future research in this area will also be 
incoriciusive • In fact, the very opposite may be true^ Likert, Fiedler, Shartle 
and others started with basic, uncomplicated notions about managerial and leader- 
ship effectiveness, and have developed very sophisticated theories^ A better 
understanding of the scope and complexity of effective leadership has evolved 
from these early studies, many of which started in the mid 1940's and early 1950' s. 
The models and theories that have resulted are still in a state of transition. 

One major focus of this lesson, and of the course as a whole, is the 
importance of the situation as a determinant of leadership^ Different people 
lead in different situations • Vocational educators who have been mediocre in 
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the classroom or shop, sometimes approach brilliance as an officer in some pro- 
fessional organization, on some school committee or as an administrator. It is 
not unlikely that you know of persons like this, and also of persons with a 
reverse pattern* More generally, because of the complementary nature of class- 
room teaching and administration, persons that are outstanding in the classroom 
possess many of the characteristics that facilitate success in the leadership 
of professional organizations, school committees and educational administration. 

An earlier lesson presented the idea that the difference between an 
executive, ' administrator, and a manager or supervisor is not in the types of 
skills that each possess, but in the emphasis that must be placed on these skills 
and the magnitude and scope of such things as the company resources and decision- 
making power available to each. The relationship among faculty, administrators 
and executives or superintendents in education closely parallels the above rela- 
tionship. 

Leadership requires a broad perspective. When a salesman is brought into 
vocational education to teach a distributive education course, or a nurse is 
brought in to teach in the health occupations area, the first step in the broad- 
ening process is to require that they take a set number of professional educa- 
tion courses that are really designed to make them leaders in and managers of 
the education environment and directors of the educitional process. The machine 
drafting teacher who aspires to become a leader of the professional organization 
in his speciality area must be prepared to think of drafting not only in terms 
of the machine drafting area, but of architectural, engineering, piping, automated, 
and other areas of drafting as well. There are also the various levels of drawing 
to contend with, i.e., junior high school, high school, post-high school and 
college. 

Obviously vocational education leaders, inside and outside the classroom, 
cannot be experts in all areas, although they should know how to utilize the 
expertise of persons that are familiar with a given area when required. The 
higher a person's position is in any organization the broader his perspective 
of the organization must be. The most effective organizations are those having 
persons with broad perspectives in positions at all levels; it then has people 
that are prepared for a wide range of situations. 

Part of the reading assigned with this lesson attempts to differentiate 
between a person's style of leadership and pattern of leadership. A person's 
style of leadership reflects his personal style which is shaped throughout life 
and over which he has little control. However, the context in which he operates, 
i.e., his leadership pattern, is to an extent controllable, and ought to be 
compatible with his personal style. An individual with an authoritarian person- 
ality should not adopt a participatory or democratic leadership pattern. 



Reading Assignment : 

Cribbin: Chapters 3 and 7, 
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Developmental Exercises : 

In short concise statements respond to the items below« 

!• Identify and describe what you consider to be the three most 

important contributions of research on leadership to the under- 
standing of leadership development. Can each be related to 
leadership development in vocational education? Explain, 

2. Identify and describe what you consider to be the most important 
elements of your personal style as they relate to leadership, 
particularly vocational education leadership. 

3. Using the elements identified in item 2, describe a leadership 
pattern that might be appropriate for you. Could more than one 
pattern be appropriate? (If your answer is no, you guessed wrong. 
If it is yes, in a sentence or two describe why more than one 
would be appropriate), 

4. Are there elements in your response to item 3 that have implica- 
tions for your one-year and five-year plans (things that are not 
presently included in them, but could be)? Explain, 
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Chapter 3 ; Research Guidelines 

Introduction ; The consumers of the products of research 
would like those results to be of immediate value in 
solving current problems. Generally, research in educa- 
tion and in vocational education deals with problems 
that are related to, but somewhat removed from actual 
practice. However, such research has provided many 
useful concepts that help us to analyze and understand 
the problems of practice. This also holds true for 
research on leadership. Such research has not signif- 
icantly improved our ability to identify ideal leader- 
ship patterns, but has increased our sensitivity to the 
tnany human and situational factors involved in leader- 
ship activity. 

Early studies of leadership effectiveness : The early 
studies were concerned with identifying the elements of 
effective leadership. Several well developed theories 
of leadership effectiveness have emerged from these 
works and should have an Impact on future research. 

A. The Michigan Studies (19A6 to present) - Likert 
and his associate/; have identified five major 
dimensions related to effective supervision: 

1. The supervisor's definition of his role 
in relationship to other workers. 

2. The supervisor's orientation toward the 
work group, i.e., his degree of employee 
or production centeredness. 

3. The closeness with which a supervisor 
oversees the work of employees. 

A, The supervisor-wrk group relationship. 
Participatory management has been an 
observed feature in many high producing 
groups . 

5. The type of supervision the supervisor 
receives. 

Comment: Supervision within vocational education 
can be a difficult task, depending on how one 
treats the above dimensions. The fact that voca- 
tional educators are generally self-confident, 
occupationally competent and have a clear sense of 
purpose has implication for vocational education 
supervision. 

B. The Ohio State Studies - Shartle and his associates 
developed two major dichotomous variables: 
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1. Consideration - a measure of the leader's 
rapport, trust and two-way communication 
with his or her workers. 

2. Initiation of structure - the effort made 
by a manager to insure that the work of 
the group is organized, coordinated and 
effective in the attainment of organiza- 
tional objec tives . 

Comment: Consideration is directed towards the needs 
of the individual in the work group. Structure is 
aimed at organizational needs. Workers j»enerally 
prefer more consideration, while management places 
greater emphasis on the initiation of structure. 
Leaders in vocational education should not place a 
major emphasis on the initiation of structure without 
also showing consideration. The micro, macro and 
organizational factors identified in the leadership 
model in lesson one enter into the determination of 
the balance between the two. 

C. The leadership contingency approach - Developed 
by Fiedler, the major strength of this theory is 
the recognition it gives to elements of leadership 
beyond the personal traits of the leader. Follow- 
ing are its three components: 

1. Leader-member relations: it is most important 
that they have mutual respect, 

2. Task structure: the degree to which the task 
can be objectivity defined and performed. 

3. Position power: degree to which the position 
enables its occupant to force compliance 
(probably the least important of the three). 

Fiedler then relates these components to the 
"favorableness of the situation," I.e., the degree 
to which the situation permits the leader to in- 
fluence or control the group. It Is his purpose 
to determine experimentally which leadership 
patterns are most effective in a given type of 
situation . 

Comment: Fiedler's work is adaptable to the vocational 
educator's leadership role in the classroom, in adminis- 
tration and in professional organizations at the com- 
munity, state and national levels. 

D. The human dilemmas of leadership - Zaleznik 
proposes a psychoanalytic approach to leadership. 
He identifies three behavior categories present 
in all managers; maintenance, mediative and pro- 
active. The following descriptors indicate that 
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different types of managers place different 
emphasis on each: 

1. Person-oriented: prefers maintenance activities, 
i.e., activities in response to company needs or 
problems • 

2. Idea or task-oriented: competitive, achievement 
oriented and aggressive, i.e., very pro-active. 

3. Fusion-oriented: brings organizational resources 
to bear on problems (mediative), works energet- 
ically while still being considerate of people. 

Comment: Vocational educators at all levels can observe 
instancps of the behavior described in these four theories. 
They provide a structure for the analysis of the concerns 
that we might have regarding the leadership provided by 
ourselves and others. Additionally, these theories appear 
to be universally applicable to our roles as employees In 
an educational system, as professionals in the field of 
vocational education, and as citizens in the civic and 
religious activities of our communities. The experimental 
tests of these theories have not provided conclusive 
support for them. However, the analytic value of these 
theories is unquestioned. 

Syntheses attempted : A nuuiber of diagnostic tests have 
been devised to serve as personal analysis guides » The 
eight categories developed by Reddln (deserter, mission- 
ary, autocrat, compromiser, bureaucrat, developer, 
benevolent and executive) are described in a manner that 
makes the latter four the most desirable, with a rating 
of ^'executive" being the ideal. Blake developed his 
managerial grid along the lines of the Michigan study. 
A manager is rated from one to nine on two dimensions; 
1) his concern for workers and 2) his concern for pro- 
duction. A rating of one in concern for production 
and nine In concern for workers (1^9) is labeled **soft" 
or "country club** management. Other combinations of 
ratings have other names. 

Implications for vocational education : Leadership in 
vocational education is not a scarce resource, rather, 
it is an under developed resource. The results of 
research should help vocational education make better 
use of the talent that is present in all members of 
the profession and to allocate the time, intellect 
and efforts of vocational educators to the most 
Important tasks and pressing problems confronting the 
profession. Research findings indicate that effective 
leadership requires self-understanding, understanding 
of others and self-discipline. Further, leaders in 
the profession will need to be able to place their 
occupational specialties in the broader context of 
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vocational education, career education and the educa- 
tion profession as a whole. It is only in this 
context that the individual components of vocational 
education take on meaning and importance and only 
through effective leadership that they will be 
realized* 

Chapter 7 t Selecting a Managerial Leadership Pattern 

Introduction : Management and leadership are distinct 
but closely related concepts. Effective manan;ers 
always build strong organizations while effective 
leaders may not. The recent concern in vocational 
education is to develop personnel with both qualities. 

Manager first - leader second : In theory the two 
should be combined; in practice they are often 
separated. Both are needed, but effective manage- 
ment adds the greatest value to an organization. 
Managers make resource allocations, motivate people, 
achieve results, set an example, have expertise, 
promote change, serve as link pins in the organiza- 
tion, have influence with superiors and build a 
climate conducive to achievement. 

Comment: A manager that can do all of these things 
well is very likely to be "mistaken** for an effective 
leader, even by the expertsi 

Management and leadership development programs are 
worthless without changes in the upper levels of 
management that will permit the practice of newly 
acquired skills. The same is true in vocational 
education. Changes in programs require changes 
in administrative attitudes to be effectively 
implemented. There is nothing more frustrating 
to a teacher or administrator than being exposed 
to better ways of achieving their goals, but 
being blocked from using them by the inertia of 
the system, or their superiors, or their sub- 
ordinates. 

Leadership is the lever : Although one's managerial 
style is largely determined by one's personal style, 
an individual has the freedom to determine, if he 
desires, the shape of his managerial-leadership 
pattern. To do so effectively, one must be able 
to match his own strengths and weaknesses to those 
of the pattern he chooses. Domineering, pseudo- 
democratic, accommodative, paternalistic and 
bureaucratic patterns should be avoided due to 
their unproductiveness. Directive, collaborative 
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and collegial patterns are more productive and 
worthy models for vocational eaucators seeking 
to improve their personal manap.erial-leadership 
pattern. Much of the preparation in teacher 
education projE»rams is really management training 
for education. For example, edu'^ational psy- 
chology is generally directed towards helping 
prospective teachers understand the students with 
whom they will work* Most management training 
programs have a psychology component that also 
deals with interpersonal relations, motivation 
theory, attitude change and other topics related 
to work group behavior. Leadership in both 
industry and vocational education is the vehicle 
that permits the more effective use of managerial- 
educational skills. 

Goodness of fit in a pattern ; In making the 
proper selection of a leadership pattern, it 
is necessary to analyze the components of the 
situation to determine, as best as is possible, 
the consequences of the patterns being considered. 
The decision on what pattern should be used 
should be made rationally, rather than relying 
on "what comes naturally." However, if the 
pattern selected proves to be '^unnatural" it 
may be best to permit someone else to assume 
the major leadership responsibilities in a 
given situation. Following are some of the 
elements that are of importance in making this 
choice : 

1, leader personality and philosophy of life 

2, character of the work group 

3, relations with the work group, peers and 
superiors 

4, work and v^orh environment 

5, societial acceptance 

The variables that are of most importance to you, 
and your position in vocational education, should 
be the major determinants of the patterns you 
select. The purpose of this course is to identify 
the strengths and weaknesses of the more common 
patterns and to help you analyze your strengths 
and weaknesses such tliat your decisions will be 
based on understanding and rationality* 
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LEADER - SUBORDINATE 
RELATIONSHIPS 



UNDERST.^iimiNG SUBORDINATES 

I UNDE RSTi\NDING HUMAN NEEDS 
-Psychological Needs 
Social Needs 

' WORKING WITH HUl^lAN NEEDS 



DEVELOPING SUBORDINATES 

SETTING ACHIEVEMENT TARGETS 
-Subordinate Benefits 
-Organization Benefits 
-Goal Establishment 
I- Cautions 

' TECHNIQUES 

— COACHING 

— I COUNSELING 

— DELEGATING 

^— PERFORMANCE REVIEW 



MOTIVATING SUBORDINATES 

THEORY - PRACTICE GAP 

-Manager's Side 
-Behaviorist 's Side 
I— Bridging the Gap 

MOTIVATION TECHNIQUES 

"Prescientif ic 

^Contributions of 
Behavioral Science 

GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

I 1 

' 1 MOTIVATION PROBLEMS | 

-Job Satisfaction 
^-Morale 
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LESSON FOUR 

Special Materials : The one year and five year plan for personal development 

that you developed In lesson one* 

Objectives ; Upon completion of this lesson you should be able to: 

•••describe and critique the personnel evaluation system 
of your vocational education program 

•••recommend alternative personnel evaluation and review 
procedures 

•••develop a thumbnail description of the Important 

personal and leadership characteristics of vocational 
educators with whom you are acquainted 

Overview: 

The earlier lessons were concerned with describing the characteristics 
of and state of the art In leadership effectiveness and development. This 
lesson and the next focus on the Important responsibilities of the manager- 
leader^ In many respects this lesson serves as a brief review of the psychology 
of human needs and motivation theory that are taught as a part of most teacher 
preparation programs. The major difference Is the context In which they are 
being applied • 

In this lesson we will explore some of the ways In which a leader can 
attempt to understand. Influence, motivate and develop subordinates^ These be- 
come Increasingly Important if, as was stated in a previous lesson i leaders must 
achieve their goals through the efforts of others • For the leader to be con- 
sidered successfuli the "others" must be capable of achieving the goals estab- 
lished by the organization. It is the leader's responsibility to see that 
subordinates have the required capability or, if necessary, to help them develop 
it^ Possibly this lesson's most significant contribution will be to point out 
areas where vocational educators can improve their own skills. 

Before attempting to prescribe developmental experiences for others, a 
person ought to be sure his own house is in order. A quick check of the one 
year and five year plans for personal development that you developed in lesson 
one is a good starting point. Do they contain a systematic program of profes- 
sional experiences, based on your perception of your needs? For instance, do 
they call for attendance at some workshop, conference or convention in your 
special area, in vocational education in general, or in the broader field of 
education? You may not be able to tie down a date, place and time for inclusion 
in your plan, but such attendance ought to be mentioned and you ought to be on 
the lookout for opportunities for such experiences. 

One major complaint might be that such experiences have not been beneficial 
to you in the past. If this is the case, then it is likely that others have not 
benefited either. The responsibility is yours and theirs to participate in the 
planning and presentation of these events so that they will meet a wider variety 
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of interests and needs. Besides, if more people are involved there is less 
re(iuircd of eacli person^ and a spreading of the possible benefics of leaminp, 
Lhrou^;h planning and presentation. Departmental, school and community commit- 
tees can also benefit from increased support and participation and ouRht also 
to be j^iven considcr<ition in your plan for personal growth and development. 

In most states, the major responsibility for the preservice and inservicc 
development of vocational education personnel is left in the hands of the teaclier 
preparation institutions. Such programs provide a fair amount of organization 
and planning for individuals wlio are working on a degree or for certification, 
but offer little that systematically extends beyond thi^sc needs. Local educa- 
tion agencies, or employers of vocational education professionals, need to assume 
responsibility for providing alternative means of inscrvice development, and 
for rewarding planning and participation in them. Most salary schedules recognize 
and reward individuals for continuing education for which graduate credit is 
received, and in some communities, programs sponsored by industry or professional 
associations and approved by the school district are rewarded. Individual plans, 
based on individual needs, arc required to help each person determine how best 
to invest his or her time in acquiring the professional experiences needed for 
growth and development. 

Recently an experienced vocational teacher, in need of additional graduate 
credits, was canceled out of a Thursday night graduate class. The instructor, 
while apologetic about the canceling of the class and the inconvenience it would 
cause, offered to help the individual get into a Wednesday night class that 
appeared to meet his professional needs. The vocational educator declined the 
help because he was more interested in getting any course that would be available 
on Thursday night, lliurfday night was cue night that the car pool came to campus 
and became the major determinant of his graduate program for that semester. The 
discussion to this point is intended to point out the need for both planning and 
al te matives ; planning by the individual, and alternatives made available by the 
schools and teacher education institutions. Before a program of alternatives 
can be offered, it will be necessary for individual leaders and groups of profes- 
sionals to propose and support such change. 

The first part of this lesson deals with the understanding of subordinates. 
There is a tendency in education and elsewhere to overemphasize the narrow aspects 
of human behavior, excluding or rejecting those aspects that are of least concern 
to us. For instance, in the past, vocational educators have not been concerned 
that their students be able to read, write, add and subtract so long as they 
were able to develop salable vocational skills. We have since learned tliat an 
emphasis on the general as well as the vocaitonal skills better serves the needs 
of students and increases their options in life. A similar lesson was learned 
by industry when they relied entirely on economic incentives in the effort to 
motivate workers. They soon discovered that workers seek dignity and fulfillment 
in their work, in addition to fair compensation. 

It is important, as we attempt to understand tlie needs of those we work 
for and v;ith, to realize tliat people share more commonalities than differences* 
This is a doubly difficult task in vocational education because of our tendencies 
to hide in our occupation specialties and to accentuate our differences, partic- 
ularly with regard to the rest of the education profession. It is very likely 
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that the kinds of wants, needs and concerns we have are shared by others in our 
group of associates. We may each have a different perspective on each of the 
various areas of concern and a different way of expressing our concerns i but in 
the final analysis the commonalities are greater than the differences. The 
solution lies in being patient enough to get past the different perspectives, 
modes of expression and degrees of emphasis and to get to the central issues. 
It is difficult to attempt to go beyond the superficial treatment of the 
S3rmptoms of a problem to the discovery of the underlying causes. It cannot 
always be successfully accomplished, but when it is, understanding results. 

One caution! Our perceptions of others are developed through our own per- 
sonal experiences. To the extent that our experiences are narrow, our percep- 
tions will be narrow also. Potential leaders should make every effort to extend 
their experiences both in vocational education and the much broader area of 
education. Once again the one year and five year plans for personal improvement 
become important vehicles for systematic professional growth and development. 

The second area of concern in this lesson is motivation. Just as there 
are gaps between theory and practice in business and industry, gaps also exist 
in education. It is interesting that educators are reluctant to apply the prin- 
ciples of psychology that work so well in the classroom, to their dealings with 
each other. We are all familiar with the educational litany of individualized 
instruction for students in the classroom. Has this principle been applied to 
the inservice programs for teachers? In most instances the answer is no, and 
in some cases - NO^! However, if vocational education personnel were encouraged 
to develop, with the help of their supervisors, individualized programs of profes- 
sional improvement based on their personal needs and then held accountable for 
them, such a system would have merit. Interestingly enough, these are the same 
procedures that are used with students in most programs of individualized instruc- 
tion. The second and third chapters assigned as reading for this lesson cover 
in detail how such a plan could operate. 

Reading Assignment ; 

Cribbin: Chapters 8, 9 and 11. 

D evelopmental Exercises : 

1. Give a brief description of the system used to evaluate the vocational 
education personnel in your program. Identify several strengths and 
weaknesses of the system. Recommend any changes you might make to 
improve the system. Itl the event that your program does not have a 
personnel evaluation system of any type, develop what you think to be 
an adequate system or tell why such a system is not needed. (Be wary 
of assuming that there is no system. Has anyone been reassigned or 
encouraged to resign? If so, who did it, and how?) 

2. Develop a thumbnail description of the strengths and weaknesses of 
two vocational educators with whom you are familiar. The purpose of 
the sketch is to identify their leadership potential and important 
personal characteristics (Pages 79 and 80 contain examples that could 
provide a model for your analysis). 
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3« Will the sketches you developed in item 2 be of any use to you in 
your future dealings with these persons? How, or if not, how could 
it be changed to be of use? Explain. 

A, What alternatives are available in your part of the state for person* 
nel development? How can they be improved? Who should take what 
steps to modify these alternatives? 

5, What alternatives would be of worth to both of the individuals in 
item 2 above? What alternatives would be most useful to only the 
first individual described? to the second individual? 
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Chapter 8 : Understanding Subordinates 

Introduction ; A person's human nature i his view of 
his fellow man &nd the way he reacts to leadership 
responsibilities is the result of his experiences 
throughout lifet It is the responsibility of every 
specialist p but particularly of vocational specialists, 
to expand their breadth of experience and thereby 
their understanding of others. 

Understanding human needs ; On most dimensions of human 
characteristics, people are more alike than different^ 
All humans have essentially the same physical make-up, 
but vary quantitatively and qualitatively • Most voca- 
tional educators have a similar set of needs, but differ 
in the intensity of, or emphasis placed on, the indi- 
vidual needs in the set. 

A* Psychological needs: The need to be different, 
for independence and self-expression, to ex- 
perience success, adequacy and self-esteem, 
for development and for defense are within all 
persons and have an effect on behavior. The 
fulfillment that most vocational educators 
find in their occupational specalties contri- 
butes to the satisfaction of these needs. 

B. Social needs: The need for attention and 

approval, to belong and conform and to parti- 
cipate and contribute are powerful deter- 
minants of human activity. Vocational educa- 
tors, when asked why they entered the educa- 
tion profession from their previous career, 
frequently indicate that it was the result 
of a desire (need) to make a contribution to 
society. 

In striving to be like each other we give up our 
individuality and our social freedom. However, given 
the complexity of man's psychological and social make- 
up, no matter how hard a person tries he can never be 
exactly like another human being. It is in working 
with groups of people that we are sensitized to their 
individuality, and then only if we make the effort to 
do so. 

Working with human needs : On every human variable 
there will be a wide range of individual differences. 
A single approach or prescription is inadequate to 
handle all, or even a large part, of them. Following 
are some guides: 
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1. Avoid trying to force others Into your mold. 
Accept them as they are. Focus on their 
strengths, but be aware of their weaknesses. 

2. Evaluate people on their merits. It requires 
greater effort and better data« but permits 
discrimination among , not against ^''oup 
members . 

3. Be sensitive to all types of feedback, but 
particularly to that relattad to your be* 
havlor. 

A. In observing and analyzing the behavior of 

others, be systematic. Understanding requires 
information (strengths, weaknesses, aversions 
and preferred treatment). 

Most of these guides are "old hat*' in education, 
but are only applied in our dealings with students, 
not in our interactions with each other as professionals. 



Chapter 9 ; Motivating Subordinates 

Introduction : Individual effort is almost always at its 
best when the motivation is internal to the person, rather 
than the result of external pressure from a leader or 
boss. When persons are working with an organization, 
they Add to the productivity of the organization rather 
than act as a drain on the energies of its leaders. Any 
organization, educational or otherwise, can generally 
operate with a number of "weak cylinders,** but can't be 
expected to deliver high performance. 

The theory-practice gap ; Scientists have studied the 
problem of motivation and have had some successes. 
Several plausible theories have been developed. 
Practitioners support motivation research and are 
interested in the results, but haven't realized 
great benefit from its findings. Why? 

A. The practitioners' side: Teachers are 
skeptical about research findings that 
contradict their own past experiences. 
At other times they have accepted incoo-- 
plete research findings, which has led 
to unsatisfactory experiences. Educators 
often tinker with research findings or 
implement them in an artificial or 
mechanical manner. The net result has 
been a disillusionment with research and 
researchers on the part of many educators, 
particularly vocational educators. 
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B. The behavlorls ts' side; Experimental results, 
or lack of results, are clouded In scientific 
jargon. Researchers, many with a tender egO| 
use their expertise to talk down to "non* 
scientific" types. Some researchers, many of 
whom have no **real" vocational or educational 
experience, want influence without account- 
ability. Vocational educators have goals and 
deadlines and lack patience with or tolerance 
of frustration and failure. Researchers have 
a much higher tolerance for frustration and 
"failure.'' 

C. Bridging the gap: There are many features 
in a vocational education program that can- 
not be changed easily. Administrator^ teachers, 
traditions » educational philosophy and finances 
are what they are and are outside the control 

of the researcher. Whatever else the researcher 
does, he is obligated to place a major part of 
his efforts at the point where his expertise 
will best meet the legitimate needs and expec* 
tations of vocational educators. At the same 
time, vocational educators need to recognize 
that research answers do not come easily, and 
need to provide data for soundly conceived 
studies even if they do not have prospects of 
inmediate payoff. 

Motivation techniques ; The problem with motivation is 
that there are more theories than supportive data, and 
that vocational educators in general are aware only of 
the work done in this area that has direct application 
in the classroom setting. 

A. Prescientific techniques: coercion, conniving, 
compensation and cuddle and coddle have been 
tried, with disappointing results and vary- 
ing reactions in both industry and education. 

B. Contributions of behavioral science: McGregor 
(Theory X and Y), Maslow (Hierarchy of needs - 
physiological, security, social, ego, self- 
actualixation) , Herzberg (job satisfiers and 
dissatisfiers) , Argyris (mental health), and 
Bennis (adaptive organization). Much of the 
work done by these researchers seems so 
"obvious" that one has to wonder why their 
discovery hadn't occurred sooner. In all 
likelihood, when the break through in leader- 
ship development is made, it too will appear 
"obvious.*' All the work mentioned in this 
section have implications for vocational 
education practitioners. 
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Guiding principles : Motivation means getting people 
to do things (preferably on their ovm) • There are 
no universal motivators. Research has shown the 
most effective motivator to be the job. As all 
educators knowi motivation Is a two-way process. 
Not only do we motivate our students » administra- 
tors and colleagues, but they motivate us as well. 
What we do or say Is not nearly as Important as 
the example we set* 

Implementing motivational principles: The 
leader must have strategies for working with Indi- 
viduals and groups since most persons (Including 
the leader at some point In time) take a job or join 
an organization out of self-*lnterest , and must be 
shown that their best Interests are served by 
furthering the Interests of the organization. 
This means that leaders must understand and be able 
to appeal to needs at all levels. The first step, 
however, is the establishment of mutual respect. 

Problems of lob satisfaction and morale ; These 
are emotional problems involving individuals 
and/or groups. 

A. Job satisfaction: Job satisfaction is 
very subjective and is the worker's 
feeling that he is securing what he has 
a right to expect and wants. This is 
a difficult area because the things 
that lead to job satisfaction and dis- 
satisfaction are quite different. It 
is reasonable to assume that the voca- 
tional educator's occupational spe- 
cialty and role in education will be 
sources of satisfaction, and that 
school administration, facilities and 
resources are likely sources of dis- 
satisfaction. 

B* Morale: Morale is an emotional, rather 
than rational » group response to a given 
situation and is based on: job satisfac- 
tion, pride in work, wage and promotion 
opportunities, and identification with 
the profession and/or institution. High 
staff morale does not necessarily result 
in high productivity, but is probably 
related to student morale and recruitment 
and to the rapport that develops between 
a vocational education program and local 
businesses and industrial establishments 
(rapport requires effort and a healthy 
attitude). 
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Chapter 11 ; Developing Subordinates 

Introduction ; One of the distinguishing character- 
istics of a profession is the comDiitment of its 
members to continued growth and development. Almost 
every educational system at all levels has either 
a required inservice program or an incentive system, 
or both» that encourages inservice activities. 
(Note the Theory X overtones). 

Setting achievement targets ; Achievemen t targe ts 
are the industrial and business equivalent of be*- 
havioral or measurable objectives in education. 
Such targets are developed for schools « programs* 
courses and students » but rarely for ourselves. 
Such objectives aid in the rational establishment 
of priorities I accountability of people and programs i 
clarification of standards and rational career 
planning for individuals. 

A. Benefits for the subordinate: They tell 
him where he stands, how he is doing, and 
how he ought to allocate his time and 
energies. A superior ought to intervene 
only when the subordinate has failed or 
has encountered an insurmountable obstacle. 

B. Benefits for the organization: Standards 
that are based on consensus reduce con- 
flict i encourage individual goal achieve- 
ment * and thus lead to the achievement of 
programs and school goals. Objective 
standards make it possible to identify 
promotable individuals early (as well as 
those who are mediocre or incompetent) * 
thus indicating the emphasis or direction 
that their personal development programs 
ought to take. 

C. Establishing goals: Persons affected by 
goals should help develop them. The goals 
should reflect the most Important components 
of the task and the highest priorities of 
the vocational pi*«gram. Essentially^ this 
is a behavioral objectives approach to 
supervision. Following are three important 
situations to avoid. Don*t ... 

...impose your view on subordinates 

...let subordinates bite off too much initially 

•••be unwilling to review and revise the 
standards over time 
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Coaching : Coaching is a form of teaching, with the 

aim of developing a better employee* It must stimulate 

the employee at the same time it deals with his problems* 

It should result in new ideas, solutions and skills, 

and should be followed up with feedback and support* 

It is a potentially useful technique for working with 

persons new to the vocational education profession. 

Counseling ; Counseling has as its aim a better 
adjusted employee* However, it must not be viewed 
as an opportunity for administrators to pry* Voca*- 
tional educators without specific training in this 
area ought to exercise great caution* 



A* Some counseling principles: A person 
with problems is already unhappy with 
himself* It is up to the leader to 
establish a channel for communication 
and to help the subordinate gain in- 
sight into his problem* A leader ought 
to tackle only counseling problems 
where success seems assured, there are 
professionals to handle the others* 

B. Possible approaches: One can be 

threatening, reassuring or directive* 
The directive, problem solving approach 
is not counseling in its strictest sense, 

C* Legitimate counseling problems: Per* 
formance, career, job adjustment, social 
adjustment and personal adjustment 
counseling* 



Delegating ; If you've picked good people for the 
job to be performed, then step aside and let them 
do it! Delegation is a skill that improves with 
practice* The development of the local one year 
and five year plan for vocational education 
programs offers an excellent opportunity for 
exerc4.se in this area* 



A* What to delegate: Delegation is essen- 
tially a process of job enrichment, as 
well as a means of developing employees 
and expressing confidence in them* As 
responsibility is delegated, the required 
authority must accompany it if the employee 
is to be held accountable* 



B* How to delegate: Delegation must be part 
of a plan that takes account of the 
employee's strengths and weaknesses, 
encourages self«-development , and spells 
out the ground rules and rewards* 
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Performance Reviews : Both the employer and employee 
have the right to know the results of his performance. 
Hopefully such a review will take place in a positive 
climate, with earned recognition, constructive 
criticism, coaching and planning for improvement all 
included. These reviews should recur on a regular 
basis . 



A. Performance review vs. developmental review: 
A developmental review is concerned with 
strengthening and improving the employee. 
The performance review is competitive, 
using peers and established goals as stand- 
ards, and indicating exactly where the 
employee stands. 

B. Conducting the performance review: The 
review should be simple, supportive and 
based on an evaluation of the employee's 
performance. It makes the employee aware 
of his contribution to the organization. 
Within vocational education an assumption 
is often made that everyone knows what 
their contribution has been, so it need 
not be called to their attention. This 
is a mistake! If for no other reason, 
performance reviews should be conducted 
to let subordinates know that you are 
aware of their contribution. 



Comment: The one-year and five-year plans you have 
been developing in the previous lessons could serve 
as a basis for a performance review by providing the 
standards for evaluation. 
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LESSON FIVE 



COMMUNICATIONS AND 
LEADERSHIP 





THL MECHANICAL PROCESS 






THE HUMAN PROCESS 



- Human Transaction 



— Intellectual Transaction 
" Psychological Transaction 
^ Environmental Transaction 

APPROACHES TO COMMUNICATIONS 
LISTENING 

QUESTIONING 

- Supportive Questioning 

- Asking the Right Question 

- Making Meetings Productive 
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Spe cial materials ; A cassette tape recorder and a blank cassette cartridge 

(supplied with the course syllabus) , 

O bjectives : Upon completion of this lesson the student will be able to: 

...tape record responses to the questions assigned in this 
lesson within fifteen minutes of recording time. 

...identify and describe the strengths and v;eaknesses of 
several common channels for communications. 

...describe three possible sources of interference in the 
communications process , 

O verview ; 

It is through the process of communication that the special skills, 
knowledge and personal characteristics of the leader emerge and are translated 
into action. A near perfect example of an individual who made effective use 
of this process is VJinston Churchill. However, shortly after the completion 
of World War II, Churchill lost his bid to continue as Great Britain's Prime 
Minister, illustrating the situational nature of leadership, A somewhat dif- 
ferent example of the effects of communication is provided by Lincoln's 
Gettysburg Address. Delivered to a largely unreceptive audience, it has 
provided a great deal of guidance and direction for many persons in succeeding, 
generations. Many facets of the communications process will be discussed in 
this lesson. Of particular interest will be the problems we share as individ- 
uals and vocational educators. 

The line in the song *'Poor Jud" from the musical Oklahoma , whero Jud 
is described as loving everything and everybody - but he never let on, illustrates 
a communications problem common to many of us in vocational education. Poor 
Jud just couldn't bring himself to provide the feedback that would allow others 
to know how he felt. Providing others with information and feedback is one of 
the most critical and important tasks confronting vocational educators in the 
classroom, in administration and as professionals at the community, state and 
national levels. The information-feedback process is essentially one of communi- 
cation. As such, the process can he greatly improved if we ask ourselves if we 
are providing the information and feedback that we would like to receive, were 
we in another person's place? 

There are several assumptions that provide a foundation on which communi- 
cations can be established. First, nearly everyone would like to perform 
well at whatever job they are doinj^. Generally, anything that contributes to 
the attainment of that goal, such as better communication with superiors, is 
well received. Information is needed to make good decisions. Second, few of 
us like to have our work criticised, but we would prefer criticism to being 
ignored. We would like to know where we stand before the day of reckoning 
comes and the chance for a solid foot hold in the organization has disappeared. 
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Finally, praise (one form of feedback) is free and always xi/iilcome. However, 
it only haj; meaning* and value v;hen it is earned and deserved, To pass it out 
indiscrininately weakens its motivational effect. It is only thronp,h free and 
open communications that we can provide the information, feedback and other 
expressions of concern and recognition that encourage the regular and accurate 
two-way dialogue that is essential to the effective functioning of any organiza- 
tion. 

The need for communication skill among vocational educators goes beyond 
the mere sending and receiving of information and feedback. Vocational educa- 
tors, particularly at the classroom level, must be able to communicate through 
words and actions the cognitive, affective and psychomotor components of their 
occupational specialties, Technological advances in almost all phases of the 
v/orld of uork have made this task more difficult and complex. Concomitantly, 
vocational education leaders will find the task of coordinating the efforts 
ot persons across the occupational areas to be of increasing difficulty as a 
direct result of the trend towards specialization. Open and effective lines 
of communication are essential for the successful performance of the leader- 
ship function. 

Most vocational educators have some facility with communication because 
it is one of the criteria used in the hiring procedure. Communication skill, 
like other skills, can be improved with practice, a fact that ought not go 
unnoticed by persons working in a highly "skill-practice oriented'* profession. 
Vocational educators can improve their communications capability by increasing 
the number of channels through which they communicate and by increasing their 
facility with the modes of communication they are currently using. 

Readin g Assignment : 

Cribbin: Chapter 10 

Uevelopmen tal Exercises ; Using the cassette recording ape provided for this 
lesson, record your responses to all the items below. Please co:.fine your total 
response to this lesson to fifteen minutes or less. Up to fifteen minutes will 
be used to record the instructor's response that will be returned to you on 
tlie same tape. 

1. Carefully analyze the cartoon on the next page and describe, in 
your own words, what you think it illustrates in regard to the 
communication process* Include what you believe to be the 
involvement of each character in this particular situation. 

2. Have someone elsj complete item one above, but do not explain 
the purpose of the lesson or cartoon to them. Do not record 
their response, but do describe the position of the person 
(teacher in same area, spouse, etc.) and briefly criticfue 
(on tape) the similarities and differences betv/een your 
response and theirs. Now try the same approach with another 
person, only explain the purpose of the exercise to them. 
Compare the response of tiiis individual v/ith that of the 
other person and with your o\^m response. 
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3. Identify and describe the major strengths and weaknes5ies of each 
of the following channels or modes of communication: speaking, 
writing, drawing and gestures. 

4. The reading notes contain a diagram of a communications system. 
One part of the system is interference. Describe three potential 
sources of interference in the communications network of the voca- 
tional program with which you are associated. 

5. Is the problem of communicating significant enough for you that it 
ought to be considered in your one-year and five-year plans for 
personal growth and development? Explain. 
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Reading Notes 

Chapter 10 : Cooperating* Through Communicating 

I ntroduction ; If vocational educators are to Influence 
the groups with which they must work they will need to 
be able to communicate effectively. Technological prog- 
ress has increased our capability to communicate, but has 
not solved the basic problems of communications which 
are human in origin. Consequently, few organizations, 
vocational education included, have communication 
networks with which they are satisfied. 

Communication; The mechanical process : The diagram 
below is a fairly typical representation of the 
elements of the communication process. 



PROBLEM OR NEED 



F 
E 
E 
D 

bU 



n 



FORMULATION OF MESSAGE 



H 



ENCODING OF MESSAGE 



n 



INTERFERENCE 



DECODING OF MESSAGE 



^ Communicator 



Message 
Transmission 



Receiver 



Some of the ways that problems are introduced into 
the communication process are; by permitting a high 
percentage of "half-baked'' ideas or problems to 
enter the system (GIGO: j^arbage l.n, garbage out), 
allowing poorly formulated messages to pass through 
the system, using inappropriate grammar in the en- 
coding step, selecting a poor channel for trans- 
mission of the mi>ssage or using an overloaded channel 
(interference), sending messages beyond the receiver*s 
capability to interpret (decode), and failing to offer 
solicit, or correctly understand feedback. The fact 
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that communication is a skill that improves with 
practice can be appreciated by vocational educat;?rs. 

Communications - The human process : The amount of 
time spent by vocational educators in communicating 
is probably comparable to that spent by managers 
(approximately 80%) • Mastery of this process is 
essential. Viewing communications in terms of the 
following transactions will be helpful in under- 
standing the process: 

A. Human: communication is a form of influence* 
Two-way communication implies that influence 
and information will also be two-way. Both 
sender and receiver hear, see and send sub- 
jectively and selectively, so that channels 

of communication can be used both to encourage 
and to restrict information flow. Further, 
all communication is based on premises, 
assumptions, attitudes and expectations that 
are often hidden, but place limits on the 
process. Experience in communicating and 
with the parties in a communications network 
should improve information flow. 

B. Intellectual: communication takes place for 
the purpose of transmitting information, ideas 
or data. The following suggestions indicate 
ways that vocational educators can increase 
the clarity and comprehension of their com- 
munications: 

1. Temper observation with judgement. It 
is reasonable to assume that an examina- 
tion of the data in any situation will 
serve as a check on less precise obser- 
vation. 

2. Communication is a process of intelligent 
discrimination . An effective communicator 
knows what ought to be transmitted, how it 
ought to be transmitted, when to be agres- 
sive, when to be cautious and when to con- 
sider or allow alternatives. Communication 
between vocational education leaders and 
leaders in other areas is enhanced when the 
simillarities and differences in the problems 
confronting each are recognized. 

3» Words, because of their multiple meanings, 
are uncertain vehicles for the communica- 
tion of ideas. Words become a much more 
precise means of communicating when com- 
bined with other words and gestures and 
are placed in a context that can be under- 
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stood by the intended receiver. This is one 
of the most important skills that can be 
developed by vocational educators. 

4. Everyone has their reasons for entering into 
or not entering into communication with some 
other person. Attempting to understand the 
other person's motives, as well as your own, 
will facilitate p,enuine communication. 

5. Communication, once established, is a con- 
tinuous process with messages serving as 
links in the chain rather than as ends in 
themselves. 

C. Psychological: Communication is any form of 
interaction; words, expressions, body movements 
and silence. The objective of communication is 
to obtain the desired impact. Therefore: 

1. Communications should contain as much value 
as possible for the other person; people 
arc self-centered. The inherent and readily 
observable value of vocational education 
makes communicationb with parents, students 
and community members much easier to establish. 

2. Messages are received according to the mode 
of the receiver, not according to what is 
said or done. Technical jargon and occupa- 
tional buzz words may contribute little to 
understanding and communication outside (or 
even inside) the technical group. 

3. Nowhere is the meaning of a message and 
the intentions of the communicator clearer 
than In tiie manner in which the message 

is presented! 

D. Environmental: Technological advances in com- 
munications have caused as many or more problems 
than they have solved. Because of the large 
volume of messages, it is now possible to 
ignore many of them selectively. The problem 

is not in the technology of communications, but 
in making people aware of how to communicate > 
Following are some guidelines: 

1. Select the channel that will give the 
best results . 

2. Don't overload a channel. Variations in 
the style of the message and the channel 
used for its transmission create greater 
attention on the part of tlie receiver. 

3. Structure groups to allow a free flow of 
information. 
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4. Tlie major part of every message is never 
actually present in the message itself, 
but must be inferred. Be precise enough 
to insure correct inferences. 

5, Communications within any organization 
are restricted by company policy, tradi*- 
tion and authority structure, Oomplex 
organizations are composed of subsystems 
that must communicate if their efforts 
are to be integrated. The organizational 
structure must allow for such communica- 
tions. 

Comment: Communication is an inexact science, par- 
ticularly when one is unfamiliar with the language 
beinc used to formulate messages. Most vocational 
educators arc teaching, coordinating or administer- 
ing programs that seem strange to most ^'outsiders"; 
e.g., nonvocational students, teachers and admin- 
istrators. Very often messages that are clear to 
vocational educators are a source of confusion to 
others. An awareness of this problem is a necessary 
first step towards a solution. 

Manager-leader's strategy : Communication is a 
transaction where the sender has control of only 
half of the process. The crucial half is con- 
trolled by the receiver. The self image of 
the communicator and the image he has of the 
receiver must be accurate. Minimization of both 
the social ax\l psychologicil distance between 
the parties engaged in communications shortens 
the "distance** a message must travel before it 
is received. The vocational educator must be 
certain to translate his message into a meaning- 
ful and effective form which is acceptable to 
the receiver. 

The art of listening ; The speaker in any group 
is the leader of the group while he is talking 
(and they are listening). Abuse of such leader- 
ship leads to marginal or evaluative listening 
in which one attempts to hear only enough to 
dismiss or put down the speaker. Projective 
listening requires that the listener attempt 
to put himself in the speaker's place. Here 
are some suggestions: 

1. Pay complete attention and give frequent 
reassurances that you are listening. It 
J requires discipline to keep from inter- 
rupting and making people feel inadequate 
or inferior. 
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2. Listen for Che real message. Often silence , 
omissions and pauses are the message. 

3» Listen prudently so that your time is not 

wasted. People will often abuse the wlllinj» 
listener. 

4. Listen to learn. 



Comment: A frequent complaint by vocational educators 
is that no one wants to listen to us. A question could 
be raised regarding our willingness to listen to others. 
Listening to someone else places an obligation on them 
to reciprocate. 



T he art of askinp questions : A well phrased question 
helps the speaker continue in an appropriate direction. 
Questions can be of the nondirective type (requires 
more than a yes or no) or simply a rephrase of the 
content indicating agreement or understanding. 
Questions should be formulated to elicit the infor- 
mation you are after (understanding, rationale, 
feedback, or follow-up). The important factor In 
the effective use of questions as a communications 
technique is to ask the right person the right 
question at the right time in the right way!!! 
As educators, we very often use exactly the opposite 
procedure in the classroom and outside it. 
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LESSON SIX 



LEADERSHIP PROBLETIS 
AND ETHICS 



COPING WITH tLN SIGNS 



STRESS, FRUSTRATION, CONFLICT 



THE ADJUSTMENT PROCESS 



Mechanisms 

- Aggression 

- Flight 

- Self Deception 



BEHIND THE FACADE OF SUCCESS 



- Fear 

- Worry 

- Anxiety 

- The Well-adjusted 



ETHICS 



ETHICS OR LEGISLATION? 



SOURCES OF ETHICS 



ETHICS AND HUMAN CONDUCT 



- Principles 

- Moral Knowledge 
or Courage 

^ Social Responsibility 



THE LEADER'S POSITION 
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LESSON SIX 

Special materials ; None 

Objectives ; Upon completion of this lesson you should be able to: 

.recommend several strategies for dealing with a given 
tension producing situation 

•..identify several alternative ethical positions on a 
given issue 

...describe, in case study form, an ethical situation 
confronting vocational educators 

...evaluate vour ethical stand in a given situation 



O verview ; 

Vocational education leaders are subject to the same types of stress and 
tension that confront other vocational educators. Often, because of the nature 
of leadership, the pressures and temptations are greater for those who lead. 
Most issues confronting vocational educators, if carefully analyzed, have moral 
and ethical overtones and result in some form of tension. This lesson represents 
a change of pace from previous lessons, where leadership was bisected, dissected 
and otherwise analyzed. One goal of this lesson is to place vocational education 
leadership in a humane perspective. 

The reactions of those who lead to the pressures that are placed on them 
reflect, in part, the state of their system of ethics at that point in time. 
The most difficult, tension arousing situations confronting vocational education 
leaders often arise when they are forced, for whatever reason, to take a course 
of action that is inconsistant with their beliefs. This would not be a problem 
if every decision to be made were based on alternatives that could be considered 
good. Better, BEST, However, the choices occasionally are bad. Worst and 
TERRIBLEl In nearly every situation some solutions, bad as they may be, are to 
be preferred over the alternatives. The leader's code of ethics serves as a 
guide in selecting a course of action from among the alternatives In a given 
situation. 

An important issue that must be dealt with in this lesson is the effect 
that unethical or unprofessional actions have on an individual's leadership role 
in vocational education. We have all eaten in restaurants where the surroundings 
were Immaculate, the personnel neat and the atmosphere generally wholesome. 
Then, upon picking up a fork with which to devour an appetizing meal, we discover 
bits*of dried egg yolk between the prongs. This one indiscretion on the part of 
the restaurant makes us uneasy about everything they have attempted to do for us. 
Within the education profession, even a small breach of ethical conduct can cast 
a shadow over an entire life's work. Obviously there are differences in the level 
of tolerance that must be exceeded before various groups and individuals consider 
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a Riven act "unprofessional" or "unethical." In the restaurant example, some 
persons would not feel uneasy with their meal until they found a hair in tljeir 
barbecue, still others would remain tolerant until thev discovered a live J ly 
in their soup. 

The amount of ethical "freedom" permitted leaders is usually less than 
that which is allowed members of the group beinp led. Within a profession such 
as ourti, the standards of conduct are already high, so ethical differences are 
small between practitioners, regardless of position. Consequently, even smalJ 
deviations from acceptable standards can eliminate an individual, who might 
otherwise be well qualified, from consideration for a leadership role. Regard- 
less of the personal standards of group members, thoy want to be led by someone 
whose standards are higher. 

While it is difficult to set limits on what constitutes ethical-profes- 
sional behavior in a given situation, at least one general principle can be 
identified. An individual's code of ethics represents a set of expectations 
that he has for his own behavior and for the behavior of others. The leaders 
of any group are those individuals who have leadership ability and whose conduct 
meets or exceeds the expectations of the group. Severe conflict can result in 
any organization when a person is placed in a position where leadership is 
expected, but he or she does not measure up to the standards established by the 
group as appropriate to that position. Administrators of this type create an 
uneasiness that is difficult for the persons involved to understand. 

Hiere are no "pat" answers to the ethical questions that confront U5i as 
vocational educators and leaders. The material on coping with tension which i 
a part of this lesson will provide an excellent frame of reference for analyz/ 
the effects of ethical actions. 



Reading Assignment ; 

Cribbin; Chapters 1^ and 13. 

Developmental Exercises ; 

1, Read each of the following case studies dealing with problems that often con- 
front vocational educators. Develop a response to one case study in Part A 
and one in Part B, In your response to Part A you should briefly summarize 
(in your own words) what you believe to be the problem, then identify the 
possible courses of action. For the response to Part B, identify several 
possible ethical stances on the issue under consideration, then identify the 
one with which you would be most comfortable. Explain why you selected that 
par?.icular ethical stance. If ethical problems create tensions in some people 
but not in others^ what does this suggest to you? Under what conditions 
could tension lead to unethical conduct? 
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Part A: Tension 
Case Study I: 

Central Community College (CCC) is to serve as host for the Annual 
Tri-State Conference on Vocational and Technical Education. The 
President of CCC has appointed Mr. Reinhart and Nr. Doane to serve 
as co-chairmen of this large and prestigious affair. However, 
shortly before the conference is to start, Mr. Reinhart reports 
to the President that plans are behind schedule and that he and 
Mr. Doane are unable to get together to get things rolling. 

Mr. Doane is a very talented, but outspoken, critical and domineer- 
ing individual. Most persons, after getting to know him, are 
able to tolerate his undesirable characteristics out of respect 
for his capabilities as a vocational educator. Mr. Reinhart is a 
quiet ^ sincere and sensitive individual with great determination 
and drive. Although he keeps to himself, he has a reputation for 
being supportive of others and being competent and reliable in 
his professional activities. 

There has been no obvious problems between the two until they had 
been partners in a bridge game about a month ago. Since that 
evening they have barely spoken to each other. The President has 
asked you to suggest some possible strategies that he might use in 
dealing with this situation. 

Case Study II: 

Mrs. Schwing has been the Supervisor of Cooperative Education 
Teachers in a large suburban area vocational school for less than 
six months. Although she has had some difficulties in adjusting 
to her new position, her task has not been made easier by Mrs. 
Oberhed, who has undermined many of Mrs. Schwing' s efforts. In 
recent weeks it has become clear that Mrs. Oberhed is "after" the 
supervisor's position. She has been with the school for a number 
of years and has a fine record as a teacher. She is a hard working, 
aggressive individual, but occasionally criticizes others sharply 
and publicly. Being passed over when Mrs. Schwing was given the 
supervisor's position has been a major disappointment for her. 

Mrs. Schwing has come to you for advice on how to handle this 
situation. Suggest several courses of action open to her. 



Part B: Ethics 

Case Study III: 

Mrs. Nelson is a dedicated young teacher in the fashion design area. 
Until this year, she worked hard to keep her courses current, to main 
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tain rapport with students, and to remain abreast of the profession. 
This, coupled with her family responsibilities, left little time for 
the advanced study required by state law. Since the deadline for 
completing a specified number of advanced credits was rapidly approaching 
she enrolled in several university courses, without any reduction in 
her responsibilities in the other areas. Consequently her performance 
as a teacher has been less than satisf ac tory » tension has developed in 
her family life and all professional activities have ceased. Her 
performance as a student is satisfactory, however. 



Case Study IV: 

Mr. Elwood works as a regional director for the State Vocational 
Education Department. The state reimburses Mr, Elwood 's travel 
expenses up to a fixed level. Most of the motels and hotels in 
the state will furnish rooms at state rates if requested. Occa- 
sionally, due to the unavailability of rooms at the state rate, 
Mr. Elwood is forced to stay in a motel or hotel that charges 
above state rates. Rather than paying the difference out of his 
own pocket, Mr. Elwood adds fictitious parking fees, taxi fares 
and other tolls (none of which require supporting receipts if 
the amount is under $5,00) to cover the added expense. 



2. Develop a hypothetical case study of your own that deals with tension or 
ethics (or both) to which you would like the instructor to react. If it 
has a basis in real life, be sure to use fictitious names and disguise it 
so that individuals cannot be identified. 

3. Cribbin (p. 231; *'He can give an example") poses a number of questions 

that should help leaders determine the ethical Implications of their actions 
in a given situation. Apply these questionSt modified to meet this assign- 
ment, to your response to item one, Part B (no fair making changes in your 
response at this point in the lesson!) Would you now make changes in your 
original response? Explain. 
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Reading Notes 

Chapter 12 : Coping with tensions 

Introduction ; Leaders experience anxiety^ have 
faults and display other human weaknesses. In- 
dividuals should understand and be able to cope 
with their own major problems and limitations 
before tliey attempt to lead others. 

Problems of stress : Goals facilitate order amid 
turbulence. Stress is a reaction to obstacles 
that interfere with Ronl achievement. Barriers 
to the attainment of the p,oals we set for our- 
selves or our prof>rams within vocational education 
create stress. Small amounts of stress can be 
constructive (motivating), but overwhelming stress 
can he disabling. 

Frustration and conflict : External barriers to 
goal attainment create frustration. Conflict 
results from opposing internal drives. The two 
usually occur in combination. Vocational educators 
are generally adept at handling frustration because 
alternatives can be found if one is imaginative 
and enterprising. Conflict, due to the internal 
unrest, is more difficult to live with. Conflict 
can be classified as follows: 

1. Approach - approach: An individual 
seeks two goals which may be in conflict, 
such as a vocational director who wishes 
to identify with both administration and 
teachers on all issues. 

2. Avoidance - avoidance: An individual may 
want to avoid all the alternatives in a 
given situation, such as recommending 
someone for appointment to a vacant 
position in vocational education when 
your superior's marginally qualified 
brother-in-law has applied. 

3. Approach - avoidance: The feeling that 
vocational educators have when offered 
a much higher paying position^ but in 
an undesirable location. 

The adjustment process : \>/hen barriers are encountered, 
leaders attempt to find paths around them. Solutions 
must be based on a realistic appraisal of the problem, 
should be economical and must be personally, socially 
and ethically acceptable. Following are several 
common adjustment mechanisms: 1) aggression, 2) flight 
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and 3) self-deception. Occasionally, all vocational 
educators, including vocational education leaders, use 
some variation of each of these mechanisms. Over- 
reliance or addiction to these mechanisms often results 
in a failure to adjust properly to a given situation. 
An understanding leader can help such individuals find 
more effective and acceptable means for goal attainment 
through the adjustment process. A ?roup of understanding 
subordinates can be of similar assistance in helping a 
leader to adjust. 

Behind the facade of success : All individuals throughout 
the ranks of vocational education are subjected to many 
conflicting pressures; e.g., to be aggressive but com- 
passionate, and competitive yet cooperative. Success 
comes only to those who are able to cope with fear, worry 
and anxiety. Fear results from some present or perceived 
threat. Often, the absence of fear in a given situation 
can be considered irrational* Worry is probably the 
greatest tension inducer in vocational educators. It 
results from concern over some future threat. Coping 
with fear and worry requires the individual to admit 
their presence and to attempt to determine their causes. 
Actions to reduce their effect on the Individual should 
be based on rationality, not emotions. Anxiety (a mild 
state of worry) is only debilitating if prolonged. When 
prolonged, it is a major source of neurotic behavior. 

The well-'ad justed leader : Vocational education leaders 
must be objective, aware of their personal strengths and 
weaknesses, and have a sense of who they are and what 
their life and career is all about. 

Chapter 13 : Ethics 

Introduction : Various ethical stances have been Iden- 
tified; e.g., pragmatism, relativism, skepticism and 
others. Education, when listed with six other factors, 
was rated by managers as having the lowest influence 
on their moral behavior. This raises an interesting 
question about the effectiveness of much of vocational 
education as an ethical influence on vocational students. 

Considering the options : Ethics are taken for granted 
until some minimum moral standard is violated. Legislation 
is a substitute for or a supplement to (depending on your 
orientation) society's moral code. Neither education nor 
business and industry can operate strictly on the basis of 
a lep;al system or on the basis of a moral system. A 
balance between the two is essential. Because vocational 
education is concerned with business and industry and 
with education, vocational educators must be able to 
reconcile the ethical and legal differences of these 
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three institutions. Above all, the individual 
vocational educator must maintain congruence be- 
tween his actions and his convictions. 

Possible sources of ethics : The science of ethics 
involves the study and evaluation of the rightness 
or wrongness of voluntary human acts. The theories 
that have been developed are generally incomplete 
and are largely oriented towards the past. They 
can be helpful, however,, in helping us to develop 
a personal code of ethics. The major source of 
ethical guidelines for vocational educators is 
the group of principles that appear to govern the 
conduct of all educators. A second major source 
is the body of ethics which has been developed 
by employers and employees in the teacher's 
occupational specialty. The government, religion 
and law can and do influence the ethical standards 
of vocational educators. A good starting point 
for analyzing one's own code of ethics is to 
recognize that man the world over is rational, 
social, self-determining and conscionable. The 
tendency for individuals to be aware of what 
is their due, while being unaware of their duty 
is a major source of ethical problems. 

Ethics and human conduct ; The principle that 
man is made to do good and avoid evil is accepted 
in every culture. Education helps man clarify what 
is good and what is evil and encourages him to 
develop a coiranitment to the good. Men of good- 
will can reach some agreement on complex issues, 
even though total agreement is not possible. 
Finally, men of goodwill, given the same infor- 
mation on a complex issue, will draw somewhat 
different conclusions. The divergent perspectives 
that characterize the members of the various 
occupational areas within the vocational education 
profession insure that differences of opinion will 
surface on occasions. 

Moral knowledge or moral courage ? Having the courage 
require d by our convictions is often difficult. 
Educators and other professionals are and will con- 
tinue to be expected to maintain higher moral standards 
than is required of the average individual in society. 
It is clear that a very large majority of all vocational 
educators consciously subscribe to high ethical standards 
in their professional dealings. Nowhere is this clearer 
than in the example they provide for their students and 
for others. 
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Problems of social responsibility ; Vocational education 
has an important part to play In America's struggle for 
increased maturity in the management of her lands » 
resources and population. Career education provides 
a model that calls for the closer coordination of all 
elements of education and a better Integration of 
education and society. Other institutions in society 
are currently re-evaluating their self-centered 
objectives and are supplementing or replacing them 
with goals that clearly indicate their willingness 
to contribute to a better society. 

The vocational education leader must develop a code 
of ethics that permits him or her to adapt to the 
changing needs of society, while maintaining high 
personal and professional standards. These priorities 
must enable the leader to act consistently in a time 
of turmoil and change* 
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MANAGER-LEADER: 
CATALYST FOR CHANGE 





• PERFORMANCE, CREATIVITY, INNOVATION 
People and Innovation 
*— Actualizing Innovative Potential 

l~ 1 

■ ORGANIZATIONAL CHANGE 

SUGGESTIONS 
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LESSON SKVEN 



Spocial Materials : The State Plan for Vocational r.ducation for your folate 

The Local Plan for vocational Education for your institu- 
tion program * 

Upon completion of this lesson you should be able to: 

...describe one sip,nificant change that will be occurin^. 
in vour state in the next five years, 

• .•identify three strate^,fes t!iat could be used to 
initiate change at the national, state or locaJ level. 

• ••evaluate the contribution tliat the attainment of 
your personal one-year and five-vear professional 
development plans make to the goals established in 
t!ie state and local plans for the system in wliich 
you work^ 

•••evaluate the contribution that experience in your current 
or projected position will make to your personal one-year 
and five-year professional deve lonnent plans . 

Overview: 

Change is a way of life in modern society^ Almo;5t every element of society 
is caught up in the process as a source of pressure for change, as an object of 
the pressure for change, or both* In the previous lesson it was stated that 
every society has .sought to do "good** and avoid "eviK" Modern society tends 
to equate change with progress. Most elements in society hold progress to be 
"good." Conversely, anything that interferes with progress is considered to 
be "eviK" Tlierefore, anything that interferes with change tends to be consid- 
ered "evil." This type of logic lias caused many individuals and groups in 
society to become obsessed with the process of change, rather than with tlie goals 
of change • Naturally, then, such an obsession causes change to become an end in 
itself, rather than a means to an end^ 

Change ought to result from a dissatisfaction with things as they are and 
from a notion as to how thev might be made better* Even the best vocational 
education programs cannot retain their high rank long witiiout change^ A major 
current emphasis in education is on creativity. As Cribbin suggests in chapter 
14, a more realistic program of c!iange centers on innovation; l.c^, snail incre- 
mental improvements, rather than the great strides forward that are implied by 
creativity. In recent years, earmarked money has been available for limited 
numbers of innovative, exemplary programs of vocational educ.it ion • Most of these 
pri>grrip\s clain to bt» innovativ(» and therefore rely on iriinor, hut steady changes. 



Optional for thi;; lesson, hut highly rcuommcnded. 



Object ive^: 
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Leaders must be able to cope with peer pressure and organizational con- 
straints in dealing with change* It is generally easier to conduct business 
as usual, as opposed to instituting change, which requires effort and readjust- 
ment. Organizations and peers are often unwilling to make adjustments and thus 
they resist change, insuring its failure before it has had a real chance to 
succeed. An alternative situation is where the pressure is for change. Change, 
CJlANCEl In this environment, no one gets a chance to become comfortable with 
anything. Under such a system, there is no commitment to the development of 
a given idea or program, only to their replacement with another idea or program 
that Is more "creative." Somewhere between these two extremes is a happy 
medium that is suitable for the types of programs which characterize real 
progress in vocational education. 

One of the major assumptions upon which this lesson and the entire course 
is based Is that beneficial change in vocational education is both necessary and 
desirable. Change is necessary because the sectors of society that are the most 
directly served by vocational education have been expanding and changing. When 
Viewed from a local perspective, change in vocational education may appear to be 
confined simply to the addition of one or two new ''areas" In the local program 
and to several isolated revisions which modernize some of the existing program 
areas. Generally, changes on this level are closely related to changes in per- 
sonnel, to changes in the composition and needs of the student population being 
served or to changes in the local community. 

V^ien viewed from a state-wide or national perspective, vocational education 
ought to appear more dynamic and more responsive than if it were viewed at the 
local level. This is because changes at the state and national level represent 
the cumulative effect of all the small incremental changes that have taken place 
at the local program and classroom levels. In fact, however, changes at the 
national level, and at most state levels seem to be less than dvnamlc. This 
reflects the fact that in many local programs little or no change is occiirlng 
and in others some of the changes that have been made are counter-productive. 
If eitheisT of these situations exists in your locality, we hope that the effects 
of this course will, themselves, represent beneficial change. 

In order that change at the state and national levels be orderly and in 
an appropriate direction, mechanisms have developed to shape the types of changes 
that are made at each level of vocational education. The national plan for 
vocational education, in the form of legislation and administrative rules, sets 
the limits within which the states must operate, if thev are to receive federal 
funds for their efforts. Within this broad framework, each state develops a 
state plan for the administration of its vocational education programs. The 
efforts of certain of the programs In each state are funded on the basis of their 
contribution to the national goals and priorities that have been established, 
while others are funded on the basis of need for the programs. Administrators 
of local programs within a state work with their teachers to prepare a plan, 
showing how their program will contribute to the plan for the state and, thus, 
to the national plan. 

It is clear that planning does take place at all levels of vocational 
education. The personal one-year and five-year plans for professional growth 
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ciiui duvt'lopnont , t\u\t were a part of losson one, .ittcmptcd to extend tliis 
process to imi iviiliui Is within voc.itionnl education, lienoficial clianp,e v;itliin 
vocational education ran occur at all levels; i.e., national, state, local and 
individual. Pre5isure for chanp,e can he exerted at each level, or bv each level 
on the other levels of vocational education. The pressure for chanp,c from 
witiixn, or on, any level of vocational education requires leadership, and 
leadership requires the support of others. Even tiie most elementary chanj'cs 
in procedures at the classroom level very often require the approval of a de- 
part Tn«»nt chairman, supervisor or program director, 

iienefieial chanr.t? In vocational education is desirable. There is little 
quer»tion that education has inproved its understanding*, of students, of tlie 
lenrninr. process and of teaching; methodolopy. business and industry liave made 
dramatic changes in their procedures as well. It is imperative that vocational 
education reflect these improvements, if it is to serve the educational needs 
of individuals and society in the most effective manner. The search for a 
better way is a continuous process, and oupht to involve all vocational educators. 

Ke adi ng Ass i[;nment : 

Cribhin: Chapter 14 

State Plan: The section ou "Annual and Lonp-Kange Goals for the State/' 

Local Plan: The section on "Annual and Lonj^-Range Goals for the Local 
Prop,ram. " 

NOIL: The use of the local plan in this lesson is optional, but liighly recom- 
mended. 



f) e ve l op me n t a 1 Lxe r c i se s : 

1. Identify wliat you believe to be the raost significant change that will 
be taking place in vocational education in your state iu tlie next 
five years. How will your particular vocational education program, 
and you as an individual be contributing to this change? 

2. identify three strategies tiiat you might use in pressing for cliange 
of the plans at the national, state and/or local level. You may 
slant all three strategies towards a single level or mix levels in 
anyway you like. 

J. how might the one-year and five-year personal plans you developed in 
lesson one he made into au extension of the national, state and local 
plans? Would this be advisable? Wliy and wliy not? 

A* Identify two ways in wliich attaining the goals set forth in your 

personal plans for professional growtli and development will contribute 
to tlie attainment of the goals established in tlie state or local plans 
for vocational education with which you are associated. 

O 
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5. Assume that the ^oals of your local one and five year plan will 

be achieved. Identify two ways in which the chanf^ed institutional 
setting will contribute to the attainment of the goals specified 
in your one and five year personal development plan. (Use state 
plan goals If you have been unable to study local goals). 

6, Briefly comment on the usefulness of the state and local plans In 
completing this assignment. 
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Chapter 16 : The Manage r-'Lcader: Catalyst for Change 

Introduction ; Future programs of vocational educa- 
tion will differ greatly from those of the past, 
and will be somewhat different from those of the 
present. Vocational education leadership must 
look to the future and keep pace with change. 

Performance, creativity and Inaovatlou i C re at i vl ty 
has been a major focus In education la the recent 
past. Creativity Is the ability to develop bril- 
liant Ideas, or make major breakthroughs. In 
contrast. Innovation Is an act of small Incremental 
Improvement* The aim of both Is to provide never, 
better solutions to old problems. Within voca- 
tional education ve must continue to be dissatis- 
fied with the good enough, and must want to make 
things better. While creativity is a worthwhile 
aim, innovation is usually a much more realistic 
approach to the needed improvements in vocational 
education^ Innovative vocational education 
programs are most often found where the philosophy 
and environment are supportive, and where improve- 
ment is encouraged and rewarded. A simple strategy 
for encouraging innovation in vocational education 
is to utilize the four resources all professionals 
in the field can make available; time, thought, 

talent and behavior. Innovation is more a matter ^ 

of attitude than technique, however, training and 

encouragement are very helpful. Most vocational 

educators get great satisfaction from the challenge 

to contribute. Over-specialization and peer pressure 

can inhibit innovation. In many programs, the 

innovator is admired in theory only, in practice 

he is a pain In some part of the anatomy. 

Organigational Change ; Change is a way of life 
in most parts of vocational education. Vocational 
educators, like most professionals, have a 
primary allegiance to their career, with a secondary 
allegiance to a particular program in vocational 
education or to the profession itself. Effective 
management, leadership and change within voca- 
tional education must take personal priorities 
into account. Change will be more satisfying 
and effective if the goals of the profession, 
prcgram and individual are in close alignment. 
Additionally, a change in one part of vocational 
education will influence and require adjustments 
in other sectors as well. Change should be 
orderly and planned. 
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Suggestions ; Vocational educators should not 
rush heedlessly Into change. Rather » they ought 
to consider the probability that a change will 
be beneficial t and If It Is, structure the 
change so as to build on existing strengths 
within the current system. There Is no sub- 
stitute for careful planning. It Is essential 
that changes be based on predetermined goals. 
The Involvement I acceptance and commitment of 
Individuals at all stages In the process Is an 
essential means of obtaining support for change. 
In planning for change, vocational education 
leaders ought to anticipate and plan for both 
rational and Irrational resistance* They ought 
to be prepared with alternative strategies In 
the event that a particular course of action Is 
blocked. The process of change should be monitored 
and evaluated closely, providing enough time for 
a given change to prove Itself. Effective 
leaders should attempt to think of the "one thing 
more." 
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LEADERSHIP AND PROFESSIONALISM 
IN VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 










j VOCATIONAL EDUCATION AS A PROFESSION 




- Characteristics of Professions 

- Professionalism 

- Professional Associations 


PROFESSIONALISM AND LEADERSHIP 
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Special Materials ; The November 1971 and October 1972 issues of the American 

Vocational Journal. 

Ob jectivcs : Upon the completion of this lesson you should be able to: 

...identify three ways in which professionalism can con- 
tribute to the leadership in your vocational program. 

...suRpest several ways in which professionalism can be 
encouraged in your program. 

...describe the professional and leadership responsibilities 
you have as a vocational educator. 

Overview : 

In this lesson, the concept of professionalism will be discussed, partic- 
larly as it relates to leadership. Although the two terms are treated in the 
vocational education literature as if they were virtually synonymous, focusing 
on their differences will be helpful in the understanding of the contributions 
that each can make to the more effective practice of vocational education. It 
should be noted that professionalism has been a part of this course from the 
very beginnings and the personal one-year and five-year plans for professional 
growth and involvement have been used throughout the course to interrelate 
these two concepts. 

A great amount of effort has gone into the search for a set of character- 
istics that would distinguish professional occupations from non-professional 
occupations. Although most sets of criteria have unique features, there is 
general agreement tliat the following items are characteristic of most pro- 
fessions: 

A profession is an occupation that... 

...applies an intellectual, specialized body of knowledge that is 
well understood only by practitioners of that occupation. 

...has a prolonged, specialized program of training to prepare 
individuals to practice the occupation. 

...focuses on the service being rendered to society, rather 

than on the remuneration (usually in the form of a fee or salary) 

received. 

...has a large degree of autonomy and control in the practice and 
governance of the occupation. 
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.•.has a strong association of practitioners wiiich participates 
in the establishment of; 1) tlie repulations that povern the oc- 
cupations, 2) the qualifications of practitioners, and 3) the 
code of ethics to which |)ractitioners subscribe. Occupational 
associations are used to protect practitioners, to secure rights 
for and from the public (clients) and to raise or maintain the 
status of the occupation. 

Upon careful examination of this list of criteria, it should he clear 
that few, if any, occupations would qualify as a profession if they were re- 
quired rigorously to meet all of these characteristics. Education in general, 
and vocational education in particular, does not fare well on several of the 
criteria that were specified. Education has been considered a profession 
because of its close academic and content ties to other professions, and its 
role in the preparation of members of other professions • It has lonp, been 
recognized that education falls short of the ideal of what a profession 
should be, but it is expected that it will achieve that ideal at some point 
in time. Vocational education should strive to keep pace with the professional 
developments in education, especially if it is to provide its share of the 
leadership that is needed in the career and community education movements • 

It is abundantly clear, to even the not-so-careful observer, that not 
everyone in a given occupation has the same responsibilities or duties. This 
raises a question as to whether a person who is practicing a profession is 
necessarily to be considered a professional. In the Taft-Hartley Act of 1947, 
Congress attempted to define, by law, what constitutes a professional employee. 
According to their definition a professional employee is: 

"(a) Any employee engaged in work (i) predominantly 
intellectual and varied in character as opposed to 
routine mental, manual, mechanical, or physical work; 
(ii) involving the consistent exercise of discretion 
and judgment in its performance; (iii) of such a 
character that the output produced or the result 
accomplished cannot be standardized in relation to 
a given period of time; (iv) requiring knowledge 
of an advanced type in a field of science or learn- 
ing customarily acquired by a prolonged course of 
specialized intellectual instruction and study in 
an institution of higher learning or a hospital, as 
distinguished from a general academic education or 
from an apprenticeship or from training In the 
performance of routine mental, manual, or physical 
processes; or 

(b) any employee, who (i) has completed the courses 
of specialized intellectual instruction and study 
described in clause (iv) of paragraph (a), and (ii) 
is performing related work under the supervision of 
a professional person to qualify himself to become 
a professional employee as defined in paragraph (a)." 
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The purpose for identifying professional employees in this Act was to 
provide them with separate rights in collective negotiation. It is clear 
from the criteria that the intention was to include only legal, medical, 
engineering and scientific and similar personnel. However, the intended 
distinctions are not clear-cut. In recent years, the National Labor Relations 
Board has tended to classify professional employees on the basis of the work 
they do, rather than on the basis of their individual preparation, background, 
or experience. Using the work that one does as the basis for determining an 
Individual's professionalism raises some interesting issues. It means that 
some engineers are professionals and some are not, just as some vocational 
educators are professionals and some are not. 

Although there is disagreement on the exact elements that must be present 
in an occupation for it to qualify as a profession, or for its practitioners to 
be considered professional employees, there is general agreement that a strong 
professional association of practitioners is essential. The usual role of the 
professional association is to pass upon the qualifications of individuals 
seeking membership, specify appropriate training and to protect practitioners 
from the incursions of other associations, the public or the government. 
Usually, a further central concern is to see that the "public interest" is 
protected and served. It is not difficult to see the benefits that can accrue 
to the members of a profession if their association achieves such control. 

Aside from governance, professional associations serve a number of other 
useful functions. They encourage continuing study and the exchange of ideas, 
stimulate research, foster publications, act in an advisory capacity to private 
and public bodies, and expend great effort in the task of raising and main- 
taining the status of the occupation. Professional associations develop out 
of the professional conscieousness of a few leaders in an occupation, and have 
as their major task the development of a professional awareness among other 
practitioners. A positive response on the part of the practitioner to this 
professional awareness is termed "professionalism." 

Professionalism, goes beyond the mere performance of the responsibilities 
associated with a given position. Professionalism requires that the practi- 
tioner be committed to, and take pride in his occupation. One of the most 
frustrating problems confronting those who would lead in vocational educa- 
tion is the lack of pride and commitment that many of their colleagues (those 
they seek to lead), have to vocational education. Labeling such lack of 
commitment as "unprofessional" is an oversimplification, if not outright mis- 
interpretation of the issue. Professionalism is not something that one practi- 
tioner has and another lacks. Rather, professionalism exists, in some degree, 
in all practitioners. 

There are two principal ways of determining an individual's level of 
professionalism. First we can compare how the individual performs, on the 
criteria specified, with regard to other members of the same occupation. Using 
this measure, it is possible to identify individuals who fall short of minimum 
acceptable standards. One may, then either work to bring tliem up to an accept- 
able standard or expel them from the occupation (i.e., if professionalism is 
considered to be important to the occupation) . A second way to measure 
professionalism is to compare typical individuals within one occupation to 
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typical individuals in some other occupation^ Using this standard, vocational 
educators may be less professional than physicians, lawyers and scientists, hut 
more professional than the practitioners in the occupations from which voca- 
tional e(hicators usually are recruited. 

Most vocational educators would agree that incrased professionalism is 
a desirable noal for the profession. The question then becomes one of how to 
achieve such a poal. There is little question that the preservice and inservicc 
preparation of vocational educators will need to focus more clearly oa this 
issue. Too often in the past it has been assumed that nev; recruits knew what 
was expected of them professionally wlien they entered vocational education. 
The current concern over professionalism in vocational education is witner.,s to 
tiie fact that this has been a faulty assumption. Certification and degree 
requirements are **clearly'* spelled out, but do not generally include a real- 
istic indoctrination in the professional responsibilities of the individual 
beyond his or lier job assignment. 

In fact, the emphasis in vocational education has encouraged practitioners 
to identify as closely as possible with individuals who are working in the 
occupation for which the vocational educator is preparing students. Maintain- 
ing a high degree of occupational currency and competence requires such ties, 
but it retards the identification of the individual with other educators and 
vocational educators. It lias been noted that vocational educators who fail 
to maintain a strong occupational identity end up as coordinators, administra- 
tors, etc. Is this cause or effect? Or is it rather that those vocational 
educators who develop strong ties as well with otiier educators and vocational 
educators become administrators and coordinators, and in tlie process lose close 
ties with their former, nonteaching occupation? 

It is at this point that leadership and professionalism merge. The types 
of activities outlined in tliis course as areas of concern for individuals 
interested in developing tlioir leadership potential are all areas of professional 
concern as well. In fact, the differences between leadership and professional- 
ism are subtle, but v/orth exploring. Tlie most important difference is that 
leadership implies an activity in which an individual becomes involved, while 
professionalism speaks to the quality of an action. Linking the two terms 
together into professional leadership is in no way redundant, but speaks of a 
quality of leadership that is both desirable and necessary. 

Anotlier important difference between the two terms is that leadership is 
a response an individual makes in a given situation. On the one hand, as leader- 
ship has been defined in this course, a person who is playing a leadership role 
could be involved in the actual directing of tlie group, or simply could be 
providing support for those responsible for the leadership in that situation. 
(ki the other hand, professionalism would imply that an individual ought to 
become involved in situations and activities that are of concern to her or his 
profession, particularly as tl\ey relate to one's specific position in vocational 
education. Additionally, while an individual's leadership behavior may ciiange 
from one situation to the next, professionalism is a constant across all situa- 
tions since it is a quality or perspective which one carries into every phase 
of the occupation. 
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The qualities of professionalism and the potential for leadcrsiiip exist 
in all vocational educators. Uoth represent resources that need to be tapped 
in r>reatcr amounts if vocational education is to achieve the vvorchv/hile goals 
Liiat it has established for itself. 



Reading Assignment ; 

Uarlov;, M, L. , Professional Development in Vocational Teachc^r Education. 
American Vocational Journal , 1971, 48(8), 28-31. 

Barlow, M, L, , Our Professional Heritage: The Challenp;c llasn^t Chanp,ed. 
American Vocational Journal , 1972, 47(7) , 26-27. 

Cvcins, R. N. , The Professionalism of AVA: Are VJe Running A Loose Ship? 
American Vocational Journal , 1972 , 47(7) , 22-23. 

lUchols, ru , \>nio V/ill Walk The Second Mile: A Call for State Leadership. 
American Vocational Journal , 1972, 47(7), 24. 

Welsh, B. W, , Camouflage and Professionalism Don't Mix: Observations 
from the Local Level. American Vocational Journal , 19 72, 4 7(7), 23. 

I)e ve lop me ntal Kxercises : 

1> Identify three ways in whicli an increased empliasis on professionalism 
could contribute to the leadership of your vocational pro;>ram, 

2, Describe two professional responsibilities or obligations that you 
liave that po beyond what usually is expected of a person in your 
position. How is leadershij involved in tiiese responsibilities? 

3. Briefly describe wliat you believe to be the most important reasons 
v.'hy less than 25% of all vocational educators belong, to the American 
Vocational Associatioii . Should they be encoura^»cd to Join? \>niv or 
why not? Should every vocational educator belong to some professional 
organization other tlian AVA? Why or why not? 

4* Make any revisions you deem appropriate in vour personal onc-vear 
and five-year plans for professional growth and development and 
submit them with this lesson. ITliy did you make these revisions? 
Or, on what basis did you decide tliat none are needed at present? 

NOTK: If you have not already made arrangements witli your instructor 
for satisfying the. final examination requirement, you may want 
to make your ciioice of options known to him at this time. 
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Name 
No. 



Question Number 



Response to the questions asked 

a) Definitive answer 

b) Indirect or partial answer 

c) Answer does not address Itself 
to the question asked 



4 
3 
2 



A 
3 
2 



A 
3 
2 



A 
3 
2 



4 
3 
2 



4 
3 
2 



The understanding of the concept , as 
indicated by the response to the 
question is. . . 

a) Well above average 

b) Above average 

c) Average 

d) Belcj average 

e) Well below average 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 



7 
6 
5 
4 
3 



Application of the concep t 



a) Well above average application 

b) Above average application 

c) Average application 

d) Below average application 

e) Well below average application 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



5 
4 
3 
2 
1 



Overi 11 evaluation of the examination 

a) Well written, concise, clear 

b) Incomplete or Incomprehensible at 
times; but otherwise well done 

c) Choppy, incomplete but communicates 
ideas to a limited extent 

d) Examination responses are weak and 
incomprehensible 



4 
3 
2 
1 



Examination Score 
Examination Grade 
Course Grade 
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APPENDIX 1 
FOLLOW-UP STUDY FORM 
1. Cover Letter 
2. Form 
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Printed on Correspondence Courses Office letterhead 
University of Illinois 
Champaign 9 Illinois 

Dear Participant: 

The purpose of this letter is to inform you of the current status of 
this project, and your position within it. Our records indicate that you are 
still enrolled in VOTEC x3A9, Leadership Development in Vocational Education. 
The nature of the funding for this project makes it impossible for us to pay 
for any instructional services after July 15, 1973. At that time, individuals 
who have not completed the course will have to pay the $AA course fee to cover 
the cost of instruction. The following options are open to you: 

1. Complete all eight lessons by July 15, 1973. If you have not 
begun submitting lessons as of the date of this letter, or have 
only submitted a few lessons, you will need to consider one of 
the following options. 

2. You can pay the $AA course fee and complete the course at your 
own pace. You have up to one year from the original date of 
enrollment in which to complete the course. I might add that 
this still represents a real educational bargain, due to the 
fact that you already have the instructional materials. 

3. You may officially withdraw from the course. 

I have included with this letter a form on which I would like you to 
indicate how you anticipate terminating your participation in this project. 
I would appreciate your filling out the questions that are on the form that 
you are to return. We will be able to award graduate credit to individuals 
who are eligible for such credit and who start submitting lessons prior to 
August 30, 1973 and complete within the one year time limit as outlined above. 

I've appreciated the Interest that you've shown in this project by sub- 
mitting an enrollment form. Any additional comments or information that you 
could provide us regarding the materials that were sent you would be most 
helpful to us as we go through and revise this program. I look forward to 
hearing from you, and should you decide to continue your participation In 
this project, to working with you in the near future. 

Sincerely, 



Wayne N. Lockwood 
EPDA Fellow 

Vocational and Technical 
Education 

WNL:pab 
Enclosure 
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Participant Status Form 
VOTEC x3A9 



Purpos e of the form ; By filling out this form and responding to the ques- 
tions » you will be providing us with information that will be of assistance 
in improving this program an4 bringing this project its conclusion. Your 
interest in this project is greatly appreciated! 

Please add your comments to any of the questions below if you desire to do 
so. Use the back of this sheet if necessary* 

1. What was the basis of your decision to enroll in this course? (Circle 
any that apply) 

(a) The introductory material seemed attractive. 

(b) The price was right 

(c) I could use the credit: 

(i) for salary purposes, 

(ii) for certification purposes, 

(iii) for degree purposes 

(iv) other (describe). 

(d) I liked the idea of Independent study. 

(e) Other. 

2. Would you have more actively pursued this course had you been assured 
of graduate credit at the time of your enrollment? (Circle one) 

Yes No Undecided I am not eligible for such credit 

3. What do you see as the major factor in your not more actively taking 
advantage of this opportunity? 

Please indicate how you would like to terminate your participation in this 
projecL. (Check one) 

I will attempt to complete all the lessons by July 15, 1973. 



I will pay the $AA course fee and continue the course at my own pace 
(a fee slip has been included for your convenience). 

I would like to officially withdraw from VOTEC x3A9. 



Thank you for your cooperation! 
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VITA 

Mr* Wayne Nelson Lockvood, Jr. was born in Fort Waynei Indiana, 
November 1, 1941. He attended public elementary schools and graduated from 
Fort Wayne Central High School In 1959. In the fall of 1959, Mr. Lockwood 
entered Purdue University, West Lafayette, Indiana and graduated In June, 1964, 
with a Bachelor of Science In Industrial Education degree. 

in June, iVbA, Mr. Lockwood entered the Graduate School at Purdue 
University to begin work leading to a master's degree. The following fall, 
September, 1964, he accepted a one semester appointment as an Instructor In 
the Engineering Graphics Department of Purdue University. In January, 1965, 
he received an appointment In the Industrial Education Department of Purdue 
University as a Graduate Assistant. Mr. Lockwood spent the 1965-66 school 
year teaching Industrial arts at Thomas Jefferson Junior High School In 
Valparaiso, Indiana. In September, 1966, he returned to the faculty of 
Purdue University, as an Instructor In the Engineering Graphics Department. 
In June, 1967, he completed the requirements for the Master of Science In 
Industrial Education degree. 

In the fall of 1967, Mr. Lockwood accepted a position as an Assistant 
Professor II In Department of Industrial Education and Technology, Tventon 
State College, Trenton, New Jersey. During the two years spent In New Jersey 
he was appointed to the Board of Directors of the Delaware Valley Design and 
Drafting Council, was a participant In an NDEA Computer Graphics Institute at 
Illinois State University In the summer of 1968, and was Director of a Com- 
puter Graphics Institute at Trenton State College In the summer of 1969. 

In September, 1969, Mr. Lockwood accepted an appointment to the faculty 
of the Industrial Technology Department at Illinois State University and has 
remained at that position except for a one year leave of absence, during which 
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he held an EPDA Fellowship In Vocational Education at the University of 
Illinois. 
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